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Faculty  settlement  takes 
Toronto  prices  into  account 


by  Jane  Stirling 

THE  UNIVERSITY  and  the  faculty  asso- 
ciation have  reached  a two-year  sal- 
ary and  benefits  settlement  that  takes 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
Tbronto. 


Essay  buyers 
may  end  up 
in  court 

by  Karina  Dahlin 

THE  OFFICE  of  the  attorney-general  may 
decide  this  week  if  charges  will  be  laid 
against  students  suspected  of  buying 
essays. 

Will  Sayers,  director  of  communica- 
tions for  the  Council  of  Ontario  Uni- 
versities, said  last  week  there  was  “a 
very  strong  possibility”  that  clients  of 
an  essay-writing  service  would  end  up 
in  court. 

A list  with  several  hundred  names 
was  seized  three  weeks  ago  from  a 
downtown  Toronto  company.  Some  have 
been  identified  as  students  of  U of  T, 
York  University  and  several  others, 
Sayers  said.  The  action  was  taken  after 
York  convinced  police  that  companies 
selling  essays  might  be  violating  the' 
criminal  code. 

David  Cook,  vice-provost  (staff  func- 
tions), said  that  all  term  papers  at 
U of  T have  been  returned.  However, 
only  photocopies  were  returned  to  those 
students  suspected  of  cheating.  Instruc- 
tors in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
were  asked  two  weeks  ago  to  withhold 
the  papers  until  the  names  on  the  list 
were  matched  to  institutions. 

Because  of  the  police  investigation 
Cook  wouldn’t  say  how  many  U of  T 
students  are  believed  to  have  submit- 
ted someone  else’s  work  as  their  own. 
Those  suspected  have  been  informed. 
The  University  may  lay  charges  un- 
der its  own  code  of  behaviour,  said  Cook, 
but  not  until  the  police  have  further 
investigated  the  matter. 

COU  told  the  police  the  universities 
were  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  inves- 
tigation. With  certain  restrictions,  all 
universities  involved  are  willing  to 
participate  in  the  investigation,  said 
Sayers. 

Essays  were  reportedly  purchased 
by  students  in  Hamilton,  London, 
Ottawa,  Windsor  and  Toronto. 


Open  house 

Amidst  abundant  foliage 
in  the  Erindale  College 
greenhouse,  horticulturist 
and  technician  Jutta 
Stein,  right,  shows  off  her 
“green  thumb”  to  a 
Science  Expo  ’89  visitor. 
The  Mississauga  campus 
held  a science  open 
house  April  8 and  9 
featuring,  among  other 
things,  a guided  tour  of 
the  rooftop  facility. 


The  UTFA  council  and  the  Business 
Board  have  given  unanimous  approval 
to  the  agreement  that  provides  for  a 
salary  increase  of  5.75  percent  in  1989- 

90  and  five  percent  in  1990-91. 

The  settlement  will  cost  the  Univer- 
sity $3.2  million  more  than  budgeted 
for.  President  George  Connell  told 
Governing  Council  April  27  that  there 
had  been  a substantial  cost-of-living 
increase  since  October  when  the  budget 
was  drafted.  The  shortfall  would  be 
recovered  through  expense  reduction 
or  unanticipated  revenues.  UTFA  pres- 
ident Fred  Wilson  called  the  agreement 
“pretty  reasonable”  but  added  there  are 
still  a number  of  outstanding  issues  that 
must  be  dealt  with  in  future  talks.  “We 
have  to  aim  high  and  be  prepared  to 
compromise.” 

Alec  Pathy,  vice-president  (human 
resources),  said  the  two-year  agreement 
is  important  for  the  University  because 
it  provides  stability  for  a new  presi- 
dent (who  will  start  his  or  her  term 
next  summer)  and  an  opportunity  for 
administrative  planning. 

The  salary  increases  take  the  Toronto 
consumer  price  index  into  account.  If 
the  city’s  inflation  rate  exceeds  6.5 
percent  or  is  less  than  four  percent  for 
the  period  from  July  1,  1989,  to  June 
30, 1990,  salary  negotiations  for  1990- 

91  may  be  reopened  by  either  party. 
This  is  the  first  time  an  agreement 


between  UTFA  and  the  administration 
has  included  such  a clause. 

“The  economy  is  pretty  volatile  right 
now  and  we  felt  we  needed  this  pro- 
tection,” Wilson  said. 

See  SALARY:  Page  2 


Enrolment 
on  way  down 

STUDENT  ENROLMENT  may  be  more 
moderate  next  year,  says  President 
George  Connell.  At  the  April  27 
meeting  of  Governing  Council  he 
noted  that  preliminary  figures  show 
an  increase  of  only  2.5  percent  of 
students  across  the  province,  down 
from  10  percent  the  previous  two 
years. 


This  is  exam  time? 

UC  history  student  Simon  Turner  enjoys  his  books,  a drink  and  the  sun, 
probably  not  in  that  order. 


Tax  hikes  take  big  bite  at  U of  T 


by  George  Cook 

IF  IT  WEATHERS  the  storm,  the  federal 
budget  will  mean  higher  costs  and  a 
possible  loss  of  revenue  for  Ontario 
universities. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning),  said  that  in  the  absence  of 
details,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  predict 
the  full  cost  to  U of  T of  higher  taxes 
and  unemployment  insurance  contri- 
butions. 

The  University  is  exempt  from  tax 
on  educational  materials,  but  it  must 
pay  federal  and  provincial  tax  on  equip- 
ment for  administrative  and  mainte- 
nance purposes. 

Currently,  U of  T pays  several  mil- 
lion dollars  a year  in  tax  for  equipment, 
materials,  gasoline  and  other  items. 

The  Physical  Plant  Department  will 
be  among  the  hardest  hit  by  the  new 
taxes.  The  federal  gasoline  tax  alone 
will  rise  2.4  cents  a litre  (to  12.1  cents), 
in  addition  to  provincial  tax  of  9.3  cents 
a litre. 


A one  percent  increase  in  the  fed- 
eral telecommunications  tax  will  boost 
the  U of  T phone  bill  by  about  $30,000 
next  year. 

The  budget,  released  April  26,  says 
employees  and  employers  must  now  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program.  Next  year  the  Uni- 
versity will  contribute  $800,000  more 
to  the  plan,  bringing  the  annual  con- 
tribution to  about  $6  million. 

After  the  increase,  University  em- 
ployees will  pay  about  $5  million  in 
premiums. 
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In  addition  to  rising  costs,  research- 
ers could  face  some  reduction  in  the 
availability  of  money  from  federal 
research  contracts,  as  government 
departments  such  as  health  and  wel- 
fare try  to  cut  spending. 

However,  the  Wilson  budget  is  un- 
likely to  have  a major  impact  on  the 
base  budgets  of  the  three  federal  re- 
search councils:  natural  sciences  and 
engineering,  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities, and  medical  research. 

The  increase  in  the  funds  available 
for  research  will  derive,  as  planned, 
from  the  matching-grants  program, 
under  which  government  money  is 
provided  in  response  to  private  sector 
support. 

See  BUDGET  : Page  2 

Human  rights 
policy  needed:  Lin 

by  Karina  Dahlin 

THE  UNIVERSITY  needs  a human  rights 
policy  and  a concerted  effort  should  be 
made  to  educate  students  on  ethics  to 
prevent  “moral  monsters”  from  gradu- 
ating from  the  institution,  says  Peter 
Lin,  an  undergraduate  representative 
on  Governing  Council. 

Lin  told  Council  at  its  April  27 
meeting  that  he  finds  it  ironic  that  the 
University  stresses  enforcement  and 
sanctions  but  not  education  of  moral 
values.  He  said  it  was  unfortunate  that 
it  took  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
Toike  Oike  to  raise  the  issue. 

See  MORAL  : Page  2 


JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
THE  GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Co-opted  Members  of 
Committees  and  Boards 

1989-90 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  co-opted  members  of  the 
following  boards  and  committees: 

For  administrative  staff,  alumni,  students,  and  teaching  staff: 

Audit  Committee 
Business  Board 
University  Affairs  Board 
Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees 

For  administrative  staff  and  alumni  only: 

Academic  Board 

Nominations  should  include  a brief  resume.  Students  must 
provide  their  student  number. 

Nominations  should  be  submitted  by 

5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  May  5th,  1989 

to: 

Ms.  I Birrell 

Office  of  the  Governing  Council 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto,  M5S  1A1 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Ms.  Birrell  at  978-8794. 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 


MAKE  TIME  FOR  A SPECIAL 
CRESTED  GRADUATION  GIFT 

SEIKO  QUARTZ  WATCHES 

Gold  tone  face  with  U of  T Crest  and  Lizard 
strap.  Seiko  watches  are  water  resistant  and 
durable. 

MEN  reg.  $250.00 

NOW  $199.95 

WOMEN  reg.  $220.00 

NOW  $175.95 

quantities  limited 
mens  style  shown 


OTHER  CRESTED  GIFTS 

Pewter  Tankard  $45.00 

Pewter  Tankard  with  lid  $55.95 
Walnut  Book-Ends  with  Copper  Crest  $64.95  pair 
Walnut  Shields  with  Copper  Crest  $39.95  each 


Salary  and  benefits 


Continued  from  page  1 

Wilson  said  he  is  pleased  with  an 
adjustment  to  the  tutor  and  senior  tutor 
PTR  (progress-through-the-ranks) 
program  and  the  inclusion  of  a salary 
review  for  women. 

PTR  for  tutors  and  senior  tutors  has 
been  adjusted  to  address  funding  pro- 
cedures. The  breakpoint  salary  for 
calculating  1989  PTR  awards  is 
$55,500.  The  average  PTR  increase  for 
those  below  the  breakpoint  is  $1,455 
while  the  average  increase  for  those 
above  it  is  $835. 

(The  breakpoint  salary  for  librari- 
ans and  professors  will  be  $45,400  and 
$63,900,  respectively,  plus  the  5.75 
percent  salary  increase  as  of  July  1, 
1989.  In  its  next  round  of  salary  talks, 
UTFA  is  hoping  to  adjust  the  librari- 
ans’ PTR  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  tutors.) 

The  study  of  women’s  salaries  at  the 
University  will  examine  all  full-time 
female  faculty  and  part-time  faculty 
with  appointments  of  25  percent  or 
more  to  determine  if  there  is  salary 
discrimination.  Using  length  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Field  and  salary  level  as 
the  basis  of  comparison,  the  analysis 
will  attempt  to  adjust  women’s  sala- 
ries where  appropriate.  Adjustments 
totalling  $200,000  will  be  allocated  to 
female  faculty. 

The  agreement  gives  faculty  mem- 
bers a “premium  holiday”  on  the  pen- 
sion plan.  Due  to  a pension  surplus, 
employees  who  were  members  of  the 
plan  on  July  1,  1988,  will  not  have  to 
contribute  to  the  plan  from  May  1, 1989, 
to  April  30, 1990.  Retirees  will  receive 
a pension  increase  of  1.1  percent  start- 
ing July  1,  1989. 

Dental  benefits,  effective  July  1, 
1989,  will  include  denture,  crown  and 
bridge  work.  Wilson  said  this  item  was 
“very  high  on  our  agenda”  because  of 


many  requests  for  its  inclusion. 

The  extended  health  care  plan  has 
been  amended  to  remove  the  maximum 
payment  per  visit  and  the  annual 
maximum  payment  for  such  services 
as  speech  therapists  and  clinical  psy- 
chologists. 

The  group  life  insurance  maximum 
basic  coverage  will  increase  to  $125,000 
from  $90,000,  and  the  maximum  in- 
surable earnings  under  the  long-term 
disability  insurance  plan  increase  to 
$90,000  from  $65,000,  both  effective 
July  1,  1990. 

During  a one-year  research  leave, 
faculty  members  will  receive  82.5  per- 
cent of  their  actual  salary. 


Budget 


Continued  from  page  1 

In  an  April  27  statement  to  the 
Ontario  legislature  in  response  to  the 
federal  budget,  Treasurer  Robert  Nixon 
said  the  province  will  receive  about  $75 
million  less  than  expected  in  federal 
funds  for  post-secondary  education  and 
health  next  year. 

“The  clear  shifting  of  the  fiscal  bur- 
den puts  provincial  initiatives  at  risk,” 
Nixon  said. 

Since  1980,  the  federal  contribution 
to  post-secondary  education  and  health 
has  declined  from  51  percent  of  total 
spending  to  less  than  38  percent.  The 
cumulative  loss  of  federal  revenue  for 
established  provincial  programs  over 
the  decade  now  exceeds  $1  billion. 

The  deferral  of  federal  child-care 
funds  means  the  province  will  not 
receive  the  planned  75  percent  subsidy 
for  capital  projects.  (The  loss  of  capital 
for  new  building  could  influence  plans 
for  university  day  care  facilities.) 


214  College  Street,  in  the  Koffler  Centre 
2nd  Floor,  GIFT  DEPARTMENT 
Telephone  Orders  Accepted  978-7919 


Supercomputer  gets 
money,  interim  director 


THE  ONTARIO  Centre  for  Large  Scale 
Computation  will  receive  $194,000  a 
year  for  two  years  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 
Council. 

The  money  will  buy  computer  time 
for  researchers  on  NSERC  grants,  said 

Moral  values 

Continued  from  page  1 

His  remarks  were  made  after  Coun- 
cil members  were  informed  that  work 
continues  on  the  draft  Policy  on  Stu- 
dent Societies  & Human  Rights  for  final 
presentation  in  the  fall. 

The  policy  may  be  in  for  a rough  ride. 
Student  bodies  have  said  it  constitutes 
censorship  because  their  funding  could 
be  in  jeopardy  if  their  activities  are  not 
condoned  by  the  University. 

President  George  Connell  took  is- 
sue with  Lin’s  comments  regarding  the 
attention  paid  to  moral  values  on 
campus.  “The  level  of  concern  is  much 
greater  than  expressed  in  his  remarks,” 
he  said.  “Not  a week  goes  by  when  I 
don’t  find  a new  issue  debated  on  free- 
dom of  expression,  academic  freedom 
or  human  rights  infringements.  I am 
impressed  by  the  degree  of  sensitivity 
across  campus.” 

Connell  said  moral  and  ethical 
matters  were  handled  through  such 
channels  as  the  status  of  women  of- 
fice, the  sexual  harassment  policy,  his 
own  statements  on  racism,  and  the  de- 
bate on  divestment  of  funds  in  South 
African  enterprises.  Universities  all 
over  the  country  are  concerned  about 
moral  issues,  Connell  said,  and  he  ex- 
pects to  see  resource  centres  and  formal 
programs  dedicated  to  ethical  issues. 


Jim  Keffer,  vice-president  (research). 
The  OCLSC  had  asked  for  $1  million  a 
year  for  three  years.  The  amount  allo- 
cated is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Keffer  said  that  in  light  of  NSERC’s 
cutbacks,  it  was  encouraging  that  the 
supercomputer  received  any  money  at 
all.  “It’s  an  indication  that  NSERC 
supports  the  centre.” 

Warren  Jackson  has  been  appointed 
interim  director  of  the  centre,  follow- 
ing the  departure  of  director  Lloyd 
Parker.  Jackson  is  director  of  comput- 
ing services  at  UTCS. 
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UTSA  annual  meeting 


Staff  encouraged  by 
faculty’s  settlement 


THE  FACULTY  association’s  settlement 
with  the  University  bodes  well  for  the 
staff  association’s  upcoming  salary 
discussions,  says  John  Malcolm,  UTSA’s 
vice-president  (salary  and  benefits). 

At  the  staff  association’s  annual 
meeting  April  26,  Malcolm  told  130 
members  gathered  at  Robarts  Library 
that  the  clause  on  inflation  adjustment 
in  UTFA’s  agreement  was  a break- 
through. “It  is  the  first  time  I have  seen 
the  Toronto  consumer  price  index 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a salary 
increase  at  the  University.” 

Teaching  staff  and  librarians  will 
receive  a 5.75  percent  salary  increase 
plus  PTR  for  the  first  year  of  the  agree- 
ment and  a 5 percent  increase  plus  PTR 
the  second  year.  If  the  annual  infla- 
tion rate  for  Toronto  exceeds  6.5  per- 
cent during  the  second  year  of  the 
agreement,  the  administration  is  will- 
ing to  re-open  negotiations. 

UTSA  submitted  its  salary  and 
benefits  proposals  March  30  to  Alec 
Pathy,  vice-president  (human  re- 
sources). Malcolm  said  Pathy  was 
prepared  to  discuss  salaries  and  bene- 
fits but  not  changes  in  personnel  poli- 
cies. 

The  policy  freeze  came  into  effect 
when  a certification  vote  was  taken 
among  administrative  staff  in  April 
1988  and  will  not  be  lifted  until  a deci- 
sion has  been  made  on  who  can  belong 
to  a bargaining  unit. 

Hearings  chaired  by  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  began  in  Sep- 
tember to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
975  positions  that  had  been  challenged 
by  the  University.  By  January,  only  42 
cases  had  been  examined  and  the  la- 
bour relations  board  suggested  a faster 
process  be  found. 

UTSA  president  David  Askew  said 


Sociology 

celebrates 


ABOUT  200  graduates,  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy gathered  at  Massey  College 
April  13  to  celebrate  the  publica- 
tion of  A Quarter  Century  of  Soci- 
ology at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  book  launch  was  the  final 
event  in  a year  marking  the 
department’s  25th  anniversary. 
Special  alumni  guest,  Dan  Hill, 
Ontario’s  ombudsman,  was  pre- 
sented with  a copy  of  the  publica- 
tion. It  includes  two  essays  writ- 
ten by  S.D.  Clark,  the  founding 
chair  of  the  department,  and 
Oswald  Hall,  an  eminent  sociolo- 
gist who  taught  at  the  University 
for  almost  20  years  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1973. 

At  the  gathering,  the  depart- 
ment announced  the  Oswald  Hall 
Award  of  Merit  for  Teaching  Ex- 
cellence. The  award  will  be  given 
annually,  starting  this  fall,  to  a fac- 
ulty member  who  exhibits  out- 
standing teaching  ability 

During  the  Pearson  years  Hall 
played  a key  role  in  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Bilingualism  & Bicul- 
turalism  which  led  to  the  expanded 
use  of  French  in  government.  He 
is  also  generally  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  medical  sociology. 

Professor  John  Simpson,  cur- 
rent chair  of  the  department,  said 
the  book  launch  brought  together 
many  alumni  and  graduates,  in- 
cluding Senator  Lorna  Marsden, 
Dean  Michael  Fullan  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education  and  President 
Terry  White  of  Brock  University. 


at  the  meeting  that  the  board  had 
scheduled  a hearing  May  5 to  consider 
alternative  procedures. 

As  for  salary  and  benefits  negotia- 
tions, UTSA  will  continue  to  suggest 
changes  on  such  matters  as  overtime, 
pensions  and  minimum  salaries.  Askew 
said  that  if  UTSA  was  not  successful 
in  reaching  agreements  on  these  mat- 
ters, they  would  be  dealt  with  in  the 
first  collective  agreement  between  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
and  U of  T.  But  CUPE  will  only  be- 
come the  bargaining  agent  for  admin- 
istrative staff  if  a majority  of  those  who 
voted  want  a union. 

The  members  ofUTSA’s  new  execu- 
tive council  will  be  Askew,  Malcolm, 
Michael  Jackel,  first  vice-president, 
Sarah  Henderson,  vice-president, 
(grievances);  Karin  Smith  (secretary- 
treasurer),  Judith  Eichmanis,  vice- 
president  (policy)  and  Cathy  Charney, 
chair  of  the  board  of  representatives. 


Soil  centre 


Dignitaries,  faculty, 
staff  and  students 
gathered  for  the  ribbon- 
cutting ceremony  at 
Scarborough  College’s 
Soil  Erosion  Research 
Building  April  18.  Lyn 
McLeod,  minister  of 
colleges  and  universi- 
ties, officially  opened 
the  facility.  It  will  house 
the  University’s  25- 
metre  flume,  a labora- 
tory and  several  smaller 
flumes.  The  opening 
coincided  with  a 
conference  on  soil 
erosion  that  attracted 
scientists  from  as  far 
afield  as  Germany  and 
Australia  as  well  as 
from  across  Canada 
and  the  US. 


Disruptive  students  a big  concern 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

DISRUPTIVE  STUDENTS,  and  the  proce- 
dures available  to  discipline  them,  are 
of  increasing  concern  at  a number  of 
Canadian  and  American  universities, 
says  the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of 
the  Ombudsman. 

Non-academic  discipline  is  the  issue 
most  frequently  raised  with  the  om- 
budsman by  academic  staff  in  the  area 
of  “non-personnel”  matters. 

Each  division  is  expected  to  formu- 
late its  own  policies  to  handle  problems 
of  disorder.  The  report  says  those  divi- 
sions that  do  not  have  guidelines  in 
place  should  move  swiftly  to  complete 
codes  of  conduct  on  non-academic 
matters. 

Plagiarism 

In  the  area  of  academic  discipline, 
the  ombudsman  found  that  “a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  students  seem 
to  be  unaware  of  what  constitutes 
plagiarism  or  seem  to  be  uncertain 
when  discussion  and  cooperation  in 
tackling  an  assignment  turns  into 
cheating.”  She  says  instructors  should 
discuss  the  issue  with  their  students 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

At  its  April  27  meeting  Governing 
Council  tabled  the  report.  Ombudsman 
Liz  Hoffman  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  but  will  be  present  when 
Council  meets  again  June  22.  The 
report  will  be  published  as  a supple- 
ment to  the  May  15  Bulletin. 

The  number  of  cases  brought  to  the 
ombudsman’s  office  has  increased 
steadily  since  1975,  when  it  handled 
310  questions.  A total  of  754  cases  were 
dealt  with  in  1987-88.  Of  those,  27  came 
from  academic  staff,  down  from  37  the 
previous  year. 

Undergraduate  students  filed  428 
complaints,  28  more  than  in  1986-87. 
Many  had  problems  with  the  ACCESS 
registration  system. 

There  were  76  cases  involving 
administrative  staff.  One  alerted  the 
ombudsman’s  office  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions in  the  University’s  purchasing 
policies. 

“Appropriate  policies  are  required 
to  guard  against  abuses  such  as  the 
one  which  occurred  when  an  employee 
purchased  equipment  and  supplies  for 
the  University  from  his  own  private 
company,”  said  Hoffman. 

“This  practice  had  gone  undetected 
for  a number  of  years,  partly  because 
the  employee  purchased  material  only 


for  the  area  he  supervised.” 

When  informed  of  the  matter,  ad- 
ministrators responded  by  formulating 
conflict-of-interest  guidelines  that 
disallow  such  practices. 

Concerns  increase 

Graduate  students  brought  87  con- 
cerns to  the  ombudsman,  an  increase 
of  26  from  the  previous  year.  Hoffman 
noted  that  every  year  she  sees  two  or 
three  students  who  are  worried  about 
a request  to  review  and  comment  on 
aspects  of  their  supervisors’  research 
or  grant  applications.  They  are  uncom- 
fortable with  the  possibility  of  reper- 
cussions if  they  offer  an  honest  ap- 
praisal and  complain  of  deteriorating 
relations  with  their  supervisors  after 
their  critique.  The  ombudsman  advised 


that  supervisors  provide  “a  way  out  for 
students  who  do  not  wish  to  comply.” 

The  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  itself 
underwent  a review,  carried  out  by  a 
committee  with  members  representing 
Council,  the  president,  the  staff  asso- 
ciation, the  faculty  association,  the 
Students’ Administrative  Council,  the 
Graduate  Students’  Union  and  the 
Association  of  Part-time  Undergradu- 
ate Students. 

Following  the  review  Hoffman  was 
offered,  and  accepted,  a re-appointment 
for  another  five  years.  She  has  recom- 
mended that  the  terms  of  reference  for 
the  office  be  changed  to  permit  the 
destruction  of  confidential  files  five 
years  after  a matter  has  been  settled. 
Governing  Council  may  consider  the 
question  at  a future  meeting. 


International  conservation 
group  to  meet  at  U of  T 


DELEGATES  FROM  around  the  world  will 
gather  at  U of  T May  23-27  for  the 
Fourth  World  Congress  on  the  Conser- 
vation of  the  Built  & Natural  Environ- 
ment. 

The  bi-annual  event  is  organized  by 
Heritage  Trust,  a British  charitable 
institution  founded  by  the  late  Lord 
Duncan-Sandys  in  1979. 

The  first  three  congresses  were  held 
in  Europe.  Canada  was  chosen  as  the 
first  non-European  site  because  of  the 
country’s  reputation  for  awareness  of 
environmental  conservation  and  third- 
world  issues,  said  John  Calabrini, 
secretary-general  of  the  Heritage  Trust. 

“We  came  to  Canada  primarily  be- 
cause in  our  dealings  with  developing 
countries  we  were  told  again  and  again 
that  there  are  two  countries  that  genu- 
inely have  their  interests  at  heart: 
Sweden  and  Canada.” 

The  cooperation  has  been  beneficial 
for  U of  T.  Heritage  Trust  has  installed 
a $25,000  retractable  cover  over  the 
dome  of  Convocation  Hall  to  prevent 
daylight  ruining  the  effects  of  slide 
shows. 

Also,  as  a gesture  of  appreciation, 
everyone  at  U of  T is  invited  to  attend 
the  congress  free  of  charge.  Registra- 
tion forms  are  available  at  the  Office 
of  Public  & Community  Relations. 

The  theme  of  the  congress  is  con- 
servation and  industrial  development. 


Water  pollution  and  the  protection  of 
the  natural  environment  will  be  among 
the  topics  discussed. 

Master  plan 
in  the  works 

A CAMPUS  master  plan  might  be  com- 
pleted by  this  fall,  but  Professor  Michael 
Marrus  of  the  Department  of  History 
would  like  to  see  it  finished  sooner. 

At  the  April  27  meeting  of  Govern- 
ing Council,  he  asked  that  the  issue  be 
given  higher  priority.  He  was  particu- 
larly concerned  that  guidelines  be 
drawn  up  for  the  downtown  campus. 

The  intent  of  the  master  plan  is  that 
new  buildings  on  campus  conform  to 
certain  planning  and  aesthetic  stan- 
dards. 

The  extension  of  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege may  benefit  from  the  guidance  of 
the  plan.  Although  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment announced  a $4.7  million 
capital  grant  last  month  for  expansion 
and  renovation  of  the  college,  it  will  be 
another  year  before  a building  approval 
is  obtained  and  the  sod  turned  at 
Woodsworth. 

Innis  College  residences  are  cur- 
rently being  discussed,  master  plan  or 
no  master  plan. 
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Recommended  dining 


Mctcl 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


d 

* 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  svJciyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


Marketing  committee  set  up 


A GROUP  OF  communications  and  busi- 
ness specialists  has  joined  a new  advi- 
sory committee  set  up  by  Gordon 
Cressy,  vice-president  (development 
and  university  relations).  The  objec- 
tive of  the  committee  is  to  develop  a 
marketing  plan. 

Cressy  wants  to  know  how  U of  T 
“could  and  should  be  seen  and  how  to 
get  there,”  says  Elizabeth  Wilson, 
executive  assistant. 

The  committee  is  one  of  several 
groups  Cressy  plans  to  assemble  to 
deal  with  such  matters  as  marketing, 
development  and  alumni  affairs. 

The  Business  Board  decided  at  its 
meeting  April  3 to  delay  for  at  least  one 
year  any  decision  on  two  proposed 
standing  committees  on  human  re- 
sources and  university  development. 

In  March,  Council  referred  the  pro- 
posals back  to  the  board  because  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  committees 
were  not  clearly  defined.  The  board 
will  consider  the  recommendations 
again  in  a year. 

(In  the  meantime,  Alec  Pathy,  vice- 
president  (human  resources)  will  ap- 
point one  advisory  committee  on 
human  resources  with  members  from 
the  Business  Board.) 


The  members  of  Cressy’s  marketing 
committee  are  Nona  Macdonald,  for- 
mer manager  of  public  relations  at 
U of  T;  Allan  Slaight,  president  and 
CEO  of  Standard  Broadcasting  Corp.; 
Peter  Hernndorf,  publisher  of  Toronto 
Life ; Marcia  McClung,  senior  vice- 
president,  Arts  & Communications 
Counselors;  Bob  Ramsay,  president, 
Remarkable  Communications;  Adri- 
enne Clarkson,  publisher  and  broad- 
caster; Peter  Silverman,  on-air  busi- 
ness specialist  with  CITY-TV;  and 
John  Switzer,  a member  of  the  Busi- 
ness Board  and  president  and  CEO  of 
United  Urban  Corporation. 

Staff  members  who  have  been  in- 
vited to  join  the  committee  include 
Principal  John  Browne  of  Innis  Col- 
lege; Rivi  Frankie,  executive  director 
of  alumni  affairs;  Dean  Roger  Wolff  of 
the  Faculty  of  Management;  and  Dona 
Harvey,  assistant  vice-president  (pub- 
lic affairs). 

Cressy  and  Wilson  will  serve  as  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  committee. 


First  Stuart  award 

DR.  COPE  SCHWENGER  of  the  Depart- 


CUSTOMS/TRAFFIC 


EXPORTS 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  requires: 

1)  Import  Permit  or  Import  Permit  Num- 
ber from  the  consignee  or 

2)  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
Certificate  of  Origin 

for  ALL  animal  pathogen  biologies  im- 
ported into  the  U.S. 

Countries  other  than  the  U.S.  may  also 
have  similar  import  permit  requirements. 
Check  with  consignee  before  you  export. 

IMPORTS 

Agriculture  Canada  requires  single-time 
import  permits  for  all  live  animal  ship- 
ments, biologies,  and  plant-related  prod- 
ucts originating  anywhere  other  than  in 
the  U.S.A.  Apply  for  your  import  permit 
before  you  request  samples. 

Import  permits  are  also  required  for 
some  controlled  products  from  the 
U.S. A.  Be  sure  before  you  order! 


PURCHASING 


We  have  been  approached  by  Canadian 
Laser  Products  to  supply  the  University 
with  Recharge  Toner  Cartridges  for 
Canon  FAX  machines  and  lazerwriters. 

For  further  details  contact  Dieter  Schulz, 
978-5044. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


Based  on  recent  comparisons  by  the 
Travel  Office,  it  appears  that  the  lowest 
rates  with  many  hotels/motels  and  car 
rental  agencies  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting them  directly  and  requesting  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  rate. 

The  next  lowest  rates  are  often  available 
through  the  University's  Preferred  Travel 
Agencies. 

Any  inquires,  contact  the  Travel  Office, 
978-5173. 


EQUIPMENT 


The  “Equipment  Exchange”  is  a ser- 
vice co-ordinated  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  to  facilitate  the  recycling 
of  surplus  equipment  within  the  Uni- 
versity. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Equipment  moved 
from  research  to  administration  or  sold 
outside  the  University  is  subject  to  tax 
and  duty.  Contact  Customs,  commodity 
taxation  section  if  unsure. 


Description 


Qty 


Model  Age  Mkt  Value  Contact 


ImageWriter  printer 

Word  processor  2 
workstation 


Apple  1984  $150  N.  Misener  978-2671 


1 Micom  2002 


Best  Offer  D.  Herbert  978-7960 


Daisywheel  printer 
Sheet  feeder  (for  FI  0-40)  1 
Daisywheel  printer  1 

Acoustic  printer  cover 
Microcomputer  1 


1 TEC  FI  0-40 
LQ  A-40 
1 Qume 
1 Trigild  Qume 
Xerox  820 
1 Atari  520  ST 


Personal  computer 
(w / monitor  mono,  disk 
drive,  power  supply  & 
mouse) 

Reel-to-reel  tape  recorder  1 Uher-5000 


1986 


$450 


E.  Alexander 

978-6790 


$50  B.  Brainerd  978-3324 


ment  of  Health  Administration  is  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Eugenie  M.  Stuart 
Award  of  Merit  for  excellence  in  teach- 
ing. 

A $50,000  gift  from  Professor  Emeri- 
tus Eugenie  Stuart  of  health  admini- 
stration will  fund  the  award,  to  be  given 
annually  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s 
division  of  community  health. 

At  an  April  19  ceremony  in  the 
McMurrich  Building  on  Queen’s  Park 
Crescent,  Dean  John  Dirks  of  medi- 
cine accepted  the  Stuart  donation  and 
Dr.  John  Hastings,  associate  dean 
(community  health),  presented  the  first 
award  to  Schwenger. 

The  ceremony  coincided  with  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Canada’s  first 
graduating  class  in  health  administra- 
tion. Stuart  was  director  of  the  pro- 
gram at  its  inception. 


Search  committee 

Director,  Institute  of 
Medical  Science 

A SEARCH  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a director  for  the 
Institute  of  Medical  Science.  Members 
are:  Professor  Laszlo  Endrenyi,  asso- 
ciate dean,  Division  IV,  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies  {chair)\  Professors  E.A.  Phil- 
lipson,  Department  of  Medicine;  J.E. 
Till,  Department  of  Medical  Biophys- 
ics; H.L.  Atwood,  Department  of  Physi- 
ology; Andres  Bennick,  Department  of 
Biochemistry;  D.G.  Perrier,  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy;  Nancy  McKee,  Department 
of  Surgery;  and  P.M.  Stokes,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany;  and  Dr.  Bart  Harvey, 
graduate  student;  Carol  Swallow,  IMS 
Students’ Association;  and  P.J.  White, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  {secretary). 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be 
forwarded  by  May  19  to  Professor 
Laszlo  Endrenyi  at  the  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 

DowntowN 

BED  & BREAKFAST  NETWORK 

[MONTREAL! 

Downtown , restored  Victorian  homes 
with  full  breakfast 
Fine  Restaurants,  Museums,  McGill 
and  Old  Montreal  at  your  doorstep 
Reasonable  Rates  Brochure 

Downtown  B & B Network 
3458  Laval  (at  Sherbrooke) 

Montreal  H2X  3C8 

Tel:  (514)  289-9749 
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/ Editor’s  Notebook 


Mixing  monarchy  with  chemistry.  If 
you  had  a PhD  and  had  taught  or- 
ganic chemistry  at  Tokyo  University 
for  three  years  and  were  a princess 
from  Thailand,  how  would  you  com- 
pose your  business  card?  Is  blue  blood 
more  important  than  academic 
achievement?  This  is  how  one  per- 
son in  that  (rare)  predicament 
handled  the  question.  Below  her  sig- 
nature it  says: 

Prof  HRH  Princess  Chulabhorn, 
PhD,  CChem,  HonFRSC 

Director,  Chulabhorn  Research 
Institute,  Thailand 
HRH  is  also  the  honorary  president 
of  Heritage  Trust.  She  will  conduct 
the  official  inauguration  ceremonies 
of  the  Fourth  World  Congress  on  the 
Conservation  of  the  Built  & Natural 
Environments  at  Convocation  Hall 
May  23-27  (see  page  three  for  story). 
* * * 

Richard  Lederer,  an  English  teacher 
at  St.  Paul’s  School  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  has  pasted  together  a 
“history”  of  the  world  taken  from 
genuine  student  bloopers  collected 
by  teachers  throughout  the  US  from 
grade  eight  through  university. 
Here’s  his  history  (part  9): 

Johann  Bach  wrote  a great  many 
musical  compositions  and  had  a large 
number  of  children.  In  between,  he 
practiced  on  an  old  spinster  which 
he  kept  up  in  his  attic.  Bach  died  from 
1750  to  the  present. 

Bach  was  the  most  famous  com- 
poser in  the  world,  and  so  was  Han- 
del. Handel  was  half  German,  half 
Italian,  and  half  English.  He  was  very 
large. 

Beethoven  wrote  music  even 
though  he  was  deaf.  He  was  so  deaf 
he  wrote  loud  music.  He  took  long 
walks  in  the  forest  even  when  ev- 
eryone was  calling  for  him. 
Beethoven  expired  in  1827  and  later 
died  of  this. 

France  was  in  a very  serious  state. 
The  French  Revolution  was  accom- 
plished before  it  happened  and  cata- 
pulted into  Napoleon.  During  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  were  trembling  in  their 
shoes.  Then  the  Spanish  gorillas 
came  down  from  the  hills  and  nipped 


at  Napoleon’s  flanks.  Napoleon  be- 
came ill  with  bladder  problems  and 
was  very  tense  and  unrestrained. 
He  wanted  an  heir  to  inherit  his 
power,  but  since  Josephine  was  a 
baroness,  she  couldn’t  have  any  chil- 
dren. 

* * * 


When  geologist  Kenneth  Hsii  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Zurich  lectures  on  Darwin- 
ism, the  atmosphere  of  confrontation 
increases  proportionally  with  the 
number  of  biologists  in  the  room. 

Hsii  delivered  the  1989  Neil  Gra- 
ham lecture  in  natural  science  at  UC 
April  12.  His  unconventional  views 
of  Charles  Darwin  — that  there  is 
no  scientific  basis  for  Darwin’s  the- 
ory of  natural  selection  — and  his 
condemnation  of  Darwinism  as  the 
worst  kind  of  ideology  made  the  air 
crackle.  Professor  Spencer  Barrett, 
a botanist,  came  close  to  calling  Hsii 
a crackpot  and  accused  him  of  dis- 
torting Darwin’s  views. 

Professor  Andrew  Miall  of  geol- 
ogy said  the  intent  had  been  to  bave 
Hsii  speak  during  the  opening  cere- 
monies of  the  new  Earth  Sciences 
Centre,  which  will  house  both  geolo- 
gists and  botanists.  Perhaps  it  is  good 
that  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way.  After 
all,  a ribbon  cutting  event  is  a time 
for  everyone  to  be  good-natured. 
Putting  Darwin  in  his  place  is  a dif- 
ferent matter. 


Cinader  new  president  of 
Royal  Canadian  Institute 


SCIENCE  SHOULD  be  viewed  as  an  im- 
portant cultural  activity  from  which 
people  can  broaden  their  understand- 
ing, instead  of  as  tool  for  dangerous 
technologies,  says  Dr.  Bernhard 
Cinader,  president-elect  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Institute. 

Cinader,  of  the  Departments  of 
Immunology  and  Clinical  Biochemis- 
try and  the  Centre  for  Gerontology,  gave 
his  inaugural  address  to  institute 
members  on  April  29  at  Hart  House. 
His  one-year  term  as  president  of  the 
600-member  group  includes  coordi- 
nating activities  and  promoting  the 
institute  at  public  functions. 

In  his  speech,  he  said  the  “true  role” 
of  science  is  misunderstood  by  many 
citizens  who  see  only  the  destructive 
environmental  impact  of  science- 
derived  technology. 

The  RCI,  which  will  be  140  years 
old  next  June,  attempts  to  present  sci- 
ence “as  a universal  common  factor” 
in  a multi-ethnic  culture.  It  is  impor- 
tant, he  said,  for  people  to  disassociate 
science  from  its  technological  applica- 
tion. 

For  scientists,  the  institute  offers 
opportunities  to  examine  issues  beyond 


their  own  intellectual  base  of  speciali- 
zation. 

“We  are  trying  to  give  our  members 
and  others  a view  of  what  science 
contributes  to  our  thinking  and  our 
view  of  the  world.  As  a person  and 
scientist,  I want  to  know  about  other 
issues.” 


Order  of  Ontario 

THREE  MEMBERS  of  the  University 
community  were  among  the  19  people 
who  received  the  Order  of  Ontario 
from  Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln 
Alexander  at  the  provincial  legislature 
April  18. 

Former  president  James  Ham; 
University  Professor  Emeritus  Kenneth 
Hare,  a former  provost  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege; and  Professor  Emeritus  Laure 
Riese  of  Victoria  College  and  the  De- 
partment of  French  were  honoured  for 
their  contributions  to  Ontario  society. 

Among  the  other  recipients:  com- 
poser Louis  Applebaum,  John  Bassett 
of  Baton  Broadcasting  Ltd.  and  author 
Morley  Callaghan. 


Hummel  harassment 
hearing  set  for  July  24 


THE  UNIVERSITY’S  Sexual  Harassment 
Appeals  Panel  will  hold  a hearing  July 
24  on  the  decision  to  ban  Professor 
Richard  Hummel  of  the  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry  from  Hart  House  for  five 
years. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  the  St. 
George  campus  but  the  location  will 
not  be  made  public  unless  the  panel 
chair,  Justice  Arthur  Martin,  decides 
the  appeal  will  be  open.  He  will  make 
this  decision  after  receiving  submis- 
sions from  lawyers  representing  both 
parties. 

Hummel  said  he  wants  an  open 
appeal  “because  once  the  confidential- 
ity is  gone,  it’s  gone.  An  open  process 
is  safer.” 

Under  the  Statutory  Powers  & 
Procedures  Act  of  Ontario,  all  hearings 
and  tribunals  held  outside  the  court- 
room must  be  open  unless  one  of  the 
parties  argues  that  intimate  or  finan- 
cial details  or  matters  affecting  national 
security  will  be  disclosed. 

The  chair  expects  the  appeal  to  take 


only  one  day,  but  four  days  have  been 
set  aside,  said  Dominique  Petersen, 
secretary  to  the  panel. 

The  case  will  not  be  tried  again  but 
panel  members  will  hear  new  evidence 
or  evidence  that  a mistake  was  made 
in  the  original  hearing  last  January. 

The  five-person  appeals  board  has 
four  options.  It  can  sustain  the  hear- 
ing board’s  decision  in  its  entirety, 
sustain  a finding  of  guilt  but  substi- 
tute a different  penalty,  dismiss  the 
appeal  or  order  a new  hearing. 

Last  week,  part-time  undergradu- 
ate student  Claire  Johnson  was  added 
to  the  panel.  She  joins  Kirsten  Kris- 
mer,  a graduate  student,  Peggy  Haist, 
a staff  representative  and  Principal 
Arthur  Kruger  of  Woodsworth  College, 
the  faculty  representative. 

Hummel  was  banned  from  Hart 
House  facilities  for  five  years  after  the 
Sexual  Harassment  Hearing  Board 
ruled  that  he  had  engaged  in  “prolonged 
and  intensive  staring”  at  a female 
swimmer.  He  launched  an  appeal 
April  7. 
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MEDIATOR/FACTFINDER 

PROPOSAL 


The  following  proposal  was  prepared 
by  the  Mediator,  Martin  Teplitsky,  and 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Faculty  Association  and  the  Business 
Board  of  the  University. 

The  parties  selected  me  as  Media- 
tor/Factfinder. The  factfinding  func- 
tion carries  with  it  a prohibition 
against  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions. However,  paragraph  8 of 
Article  6 permits  the  mediator  to 
make  a confidential  recommenda- 
tion for  setdement.  I have  concluded 
that  such  a recommendation  by  me 
may  assist  the  parties  in  reaching 
agreement.  This  recommendation 
shall  be  kept  in  confidence  by  the 
negotiating  teams  and  the  commit- 
tees to  whom  they  report.  It  is  not  to 
be  made  public  without  my  consent 
in  writing.  My  consent  will  not  be 
forthcoming  without  the  prior 
written  consent  of  each  party  to  its 
release.  To  avoid  prejudice  to  either 
party,  I expect  to  be  notified  by 
Friday,  April  14th,  of  each  negotiat- 
ing team’s  willingness  or  unwilling- 
ness to  take  this  proposal  for  settle- 
ment to  their  principals  for  recom- 
mendation for  acceptance.  I will  not 
disclose  who  accepted  or  rejected  the 
proposal.  If  both  parties  accept  it,  it 
will  be  brought  to  their  principals 
with  a recommendation  for  accep- 
tance. Herewith  the  proposal: 

(1)  Salary  increase  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1989-1990  shall  be  an 
across  the  board  increase  of  5.75% 
plus  PTR. 

(2)  Salary  increase  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1990-1991  shall  be  an 
across  the  board  increase  of  5%  plus 
PTR.  If,  however,  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Toronto 
for  the  periodjuly  1st,  1989  to  June 
30,  1990,  exceeds  6.5%  or  is  less  than 
4%,  the  appropriate  party  may  re- 
open negotiations  for  the  across  the 
board  increase  for  1990-1991  by 
serving  a notice  to  that  effect  upon 
the  other  party. 

(3)  These  increases  are  inclusive 
of  any  credit  currendy  owing  with 
reference  to  librarian  research  leave 
as  set  forth  in  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  pardes  of  May  13th,  1985. 

In  the  event  the  Mediator’s 
Report  is  accepted,  the  pardes  have 
advised  the  Mediator  that  they  have 
agreed  to  invite  him  to  remain  seized 
in  the  event  of  any  difficuldes  which 
may  arise  regarding  implementation 
of  this  proposal  and  further  that  the 
Mediator  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
decide  any  questions  which  may  arise 
as  a result  of  the  salary  re-opener  and 
such  decision  shall  be  final  and 
binding. 

Attached  hereto  as  Schedules  1,  2, 
3,  4 and  5 are  the  other  changes  for 
the  1989-1990  and  1990-1991  Agree- 
ments which  I am  recommending 
and  the  details  thereof. 

In  my  opinion,  this  proposed  set- 
tlement reasonably  protects  the  le- 
gitimate interests  and  expectations  of 
both  the  Faculty  Association  and  the 
University  of  Toronto.  It  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  providing 
stability  for  a further  two-year  period 
and  continues  a tradition  at  the 
University  of  avoiding  third  party 
imposed  settlements  by  making 
negotiated  settlements  in  advance  of 
the  year  in  which  these  are  to  be 
implemented.  It  is  a tribute  to  colle- 
giality  within  a University  community 
that  the  parties  have  been  able  to 
proceed  in  this  fashion. 

Dated  the  14th  day  of  April,  1989. 

Martin  Teplitsky,  Q.C. 

Mediator/ Arbitrator 


SCHEDULE  1 
Benefits 

The  following  insured  benefit 
improvements  are  to  be  provided  for 
faculty  and  librarians  including 
retirees: 

A.  Dental  Plan 

a)  Dental  Plan  to  be  amended  to 
provide  insurance  coverage  pursuant 
to  the  1988  ODA  fee  schedule 
effective  July  1,  1989  and  further 
amended  to  provide  coverage 
pursuant  to  the  1989  ODA  fee 
schedule  effective  January  1,  1990. 

b)  Effective  July  1,  1989,  the 
existing  Dental  Plan  will  be  amended 
by  providing  Blue  Cross  Riders  #2 
(Dentures)  and  #4  (Crowns  and 
Bridges) . 

Premium  Sharing  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  80%  paid  by  the  University 
and  20%  paid  by  the  staff  members. 
Such  insurance  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
80-20  co-insurance  with  maximum 
annual  claim  of  $1500  per  person. 
Based  on  eligibility  requirements  of 
the  insurer  it  is  understood  that  the 
premiums  will  be  paid  in  the  month 
of  July,  1989.  Premiums  are  paid  in 
advance  and  insured  services  will  not 
be  covered  until  August  1989  and 
thereafter  in  accordance  with  the 
plan. 

B.  Extended  Health 

Effective  July  1,  1989  the  existing 
Extended  Health  Care  Plan  will  be 
amended  to  remove  the  maximum 
payment  per  visit  and  the  annual 
maximum  for  the  following  insured 
services: 

a)  care  in  licensed  private  hospitals; 

b)  registered  clinical  psychologists; 

c)  qualified  speech  therapists; 

d)  registered  masseuse/masseur 
Premiums  are  paid  in  advance  in 

the  month  ofjuly  and  insured 
services  will  not  be  covered  until 
August  1989. 

C.  LTD  /Group  Life 

Effective  July  1,  1990,  the  Group 
Life  Insurance  maximum  basic  cover- 
age shall  be  increased  from  $90,000 
to  $125,000. 

Effective  July  1,  1990,  the  maxi- 
mum insurable  earnings  under  the 
LTD  Insurance  Plan  shall  increase 
from  $65,000  to  $90,000. 

These  benefits  do  not  apply  and 
have  never  applied  to  retirees. 

SCHEDULE  2 
Tutor  PTR 

The  Tutor  and  Senior  Tutor  PTR 
Scheme  is  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
funding  of  the  pool  available  for  dis- 
tribution is  $1455  for  those  below  the 
breakpoint  and  $835  for  those  above 
the  breakpoint.  The  breakpoint  for 
purposes  of  calculating  1989  PTR 
awards  shall  be  $55,500. 

SCHEDULE  3 
Pensions 

Pension  Premium 

For  the  12  month  period  com- 
mencing May  1,  1989,  and  ending 
April  30,  1990,  employee  contribu- 
tions to  the  pension  plan  shall  be 
discontinued  for  those  faculty 
members  and  librarians  who  were 
members  of  the  plan  on  July  1st 
1988.  Members  of  the  plan  will 
continue  to  accrue  pensionable  ser- 
vice during  the  12  month  period. 

Augmentation  for  Retirees 

A 1.1%  augmentation  be  applied 
as  ofjuly  1,  1989,  to  the  pensions  of 
faculty  and  librarian  pensioners  as  of 


that  date  who  have  commenced  their 
pension  as  of  the  date  of  this  agree- 
ment or  earlier.  The  pension  used 
for  this  augmentation  is  the  pension 
to  which  the  regular  indexing  adjust- 
ment applies,  but  shall  exclude  that 
adjustment  made  as  ofjuly  1,  1989. 

During  the  bargaining  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the 
parties  as  to  whether  any  augmenta- 
tion was  required  given  the  current 
levels  which  had  been  negotiated  in 
the  last  contract.  However,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  resolve  that  issue 
because  it  is  considered  equitable  to 
make  this  adjustment  in  this  year 
given  that  retirees  cannot  participate 
in  the  premium  holiday. 

SCHEDULE  4 
Research  Leave 

As  ofjuly  1,  1990,  salary  during 
research  leave  of  12  months  shall  be 
82.5%  of  actual  salary. 

SCHEDULE  5 
Female  Salary  Review 

The  parties  have  agreed  on  a 
methodology  and  a process  to  review 
salaries  of  women  faculty  (see 
Attachment  1).  It  has  been  further 
agreed  that  the  total  sum  of  $200,000 
shall  be  applied  to  adjust  women 
faculty  salaries  where  adjustments  are 
determined  to  be  appropriate. 
Adjustments  totalling  $200,000  shall 
be  allocated  on  a pro  rata  basis 
amongst  those  entitled  to  an  adjust- 
ment. 

Attachment  1 

Women’s  Salaries  Study  at  U of  T 

(1)  Eligibility 

All  full-time  and  major  part-time 
(25%  or  greater)  women  faculty 
members  at  the  rank  of  Lecturer,  As- 
sistant Professor,  Associate  Professor 
and  Professor,  excluding  the  clinical 
staff  in  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

(2)  Methodology 

(2.1)  All  departments  in  multi- 
departmental  faculties  and  non- 
departmental  divisions  where 
the  number  of  male  faculty  are 
above  20  and  the  number  of 
women  faculty  are  above  7 shall 
be  examined  individually  by 
means  of  a simple  regression 
analysis  to  determine  if  there 
appear  to  be  statistically  signifi- 
cant women  salary  levels  that 
are  not  gender  neutral.  The  re- 
gression analysis  shall  use 
length  of  employment  in  the 
field  and  salary  level  as  the 
basis  of  comparison.  This 
analysis  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Provostial  Committee 
referred  to  below  in  4.  Where 
numbers  are  insufficient 
cognate  groups  shall  be  ana- 
lyzed together. 

(2.2)  A peer  group  comparison  of 
each  woman  faculty  member 
will  be  carried  out  following 
the  procedures  set  out  below. 

(2.3)  The  Provostial  Committee  shall 
ask  the  division  head  to  request 
the  Chair  in  multi-departmen- 
tal faculties  to  conduct  a peer 
group  review  following  the  pro- 
cedures for  salary  anomalies.  In 
non-departmental  faculties  the 
review  shall  be  carried  out  by 
an  Associate  Dean  or  other 
designate  of  the  division  head. 
The  peer  group  shall  consist  of 
all  male  colleagues  in  the  de- 
partment, or  division  if  non-de- 
partmental, with  the  same  ap- 
proximate length  of  employ- 


ment in  the  field.  It  is  expected 
that  not  less  than  six  individu- 
als will  be  in  the  group.  Where 
there  are  fewer  than  six  indi- 
viduals peers  may  be  selected 
from  cognate  units. 

(3)  Criteria 

(3.1)  The  criteria  used  in  the  com- 
parison shall  be: 

(a)  length  of  employment  in 

the  field;  and 

(b)  merit,  based  on: 

(i)  teaching; 

(ii)  research/ scholar- 
ship/creative profes- 
sional activity;  and 

(iii)  service. 

(3.2)  Past  PTR  awards  may  be 
considered,  but  merit  shall  not 
be  assessed  by  reference  to  past 
PTR  awards. 

(3.3)  Rank  shall  not  be  considered 
in  the  comparison. 

(4)  Approval  Process 

(4.1)  The  Chair,  or  the  designate  of 
the  division  head  in  non-de- 
partmental faculties,  shall 
make  a written  recommenda- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  an 
anomaly  exists,  and  the  change 
in  salary  required  to  rectify  the 
anomaly,  if  any,  to  the  division 
head. 

(4.2)  The  division  head  shall  then 
make  a decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  anomaly  exists  and 
the  change  in  salary  required 
to  rectify  the  anomaly,  if  any, 
and  shall  forward  the  decision, 
as  well  as  the  Chair’s  recom- 
mendation, to  the  Provostial 
Committee  for  review  with  a 
copy  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  person  who  made  the  origi- 
nal recommendation. 

(3)  Provostial  Committee 

(5.1)  The  members  of  the  Provostial 
Review  Committee  will  be  the 
Vice-Provost,  two  division  heads 
or  their  designates  and  two 
members  selected  by  UTFA. 

(5.2)  The  Chair  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  Vice-Provost. 

(5.3)  The  Status  of  Women  Officer 
will  be  an  assessor. 

(5.4)  The  Committee  shall  either 
approve  the  divisional  recom- 
mendation or  send  it  back  to 
the  division  for  further  con- 
sideration. The  Committee’s 
review  shall  focus  on  the  appro- 
priate application  of  the  stan- 
dards, and  shall  have  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fairness  of 
the  procedure.  The  Committee 
shall  notify  the  division  head 
once  it  has  approved  a recom- 
mendation. The  division  head 
shall,  in  writing,  notify  the 
individual  concerned  as  to  the 
final  decision. 

(6)  Appeal 

(6.1)  Appeals  by  individuals  of  the 
division  head’s  decision  shall 
be  made  following  the  griev- 
ance procedure,  commencing 
at  the  Step  No.  2.  If  the  griev- 
ance proceeds  to  Step  No.  3, 
the  Chair  of  the  Provostial 
Committee  shall  not  have 
carriage  of  the  grievance. 

(7)  Payment 

All  changes  in  salary  made  pursuant 

to  this  agreement  will  run  from  July 
1,1989. 

( 8)  Completion  Dates 

(8.1)  The  regression  analysis  shall  be 
completed  by  December  31, 
1989. 

(8.2)  The  Chair’s  recommendations 

(4.1)  shall  be  submitted  by 
February  15,  1990. 

(8.3)  The  Dean’s  recommendations 

(4.2)  shall  be  submitted  by 
March  15,  1990. 

(8.4)  The  Provostial  Committee’s 
decisions  (5.4)  shall  be  made 
by  April  15,  1990. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1.  PROCEDURE  AND 
TIMETABLE 

In  the  fall  of  1987,  Dean  Armstrong 
appointed  a Curriculum  Renewal 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  to  begin  the  work  that  has 
issued  in  this  Report  to  the  Dean. 
Departmental  Chairs  and  College 
Program  representatives  were  asked 
for  suggestions  about  curricular 
changes;  they  in  turn  asked  us  to  bring 
forward  some  specific  proposals.  All  in 
all,  this  exercise  has  taken  some  eight- 
een months.  It  has  helped  all  of  us  to 
see  more  clearly  the  problems  we  face, 
and  the  range  of  possible  solutions.  The 
Committee  began  with  some  wide- 
ranging  exploratory  talks.  We  then 
divided  into  sub-committees,  whose 
combined  reports  were  considered  by 
the  entire  Curriculum  Renewal  Com- 
mittee on  May  3,  1988.  On  May  13,  a 
draft  report  was  presented  to  depart- 
mental Chairs  and  College  Program 
representatives,  and  on  June  27,  1988, 
the  Committee’s  Working  Report  was 
published  as  a supplement  to  the 
University  Bulletin. 

A few  responses  were  received  over 
the  summer,  but  consideration  of  the 
Working  Report  began  seriously  only 
after  fall  registration.  Some  Colleges, 
Departments,  Faculties,  and  student 
groups  asked  for  time  to  reply,  which 
we  were  happy  to  grant.  As  responses 
appeared,  we  realized  some  problem 
areas  of  our  Working  Report,  and  set 
up  a series  of  meetings  with  groups  of 
departmental  Chairs  and  College  Prin- 
cipals, as  well  as  meetings  with  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale  Colleges.  To- 
gether, we  worked  on  a tentative  set  of 
revised  recommendations,  based  on  all 
the  responses,  individual  and  group, 
direct  and  indirect.  We  received  some 
helpful  variations  or  counter-sugges- 
tions, through  which  the  principles  of 
the  Working  Report  could  be  realized 
in  practice.  In  January  and  February 
of  1989,  the  Committee  considered  the 
revised  set  of  proposals,  with  modifi- 
cations suggested  by  departmental 
Chairs  and  College  representatives.  We 
met  in  late  March  to  consider  a final 
Report,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Dean  on  April  10  and  printed  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  Bulletin. 

As  noted  in  “Curriculum  Update,” 
in  the  February  Fastnews,  the  time- 
table, next  year  is  as  follows.  Dean 
Armstrong  wishes  to  ensure  there  will 
be  sufficient  time  to  look  over  the  Report 
and  discuss  it  in  the  fall.  Therefore,  he 
will  not  go  to  General  Committee  un- 
til the  December  meeting,  when  he  will 
present  as  motions  any  recommenda- 
tions drawn  from  the  Report  that  need 
the  approval  of  General  Committee.  It 
is  likely  that  General  Committee  dis- 
cussion will  carry  on  into  early  1990. 
A period  of  implementation  will  then 
follow,  so  that  changes  will  not  take 
place  until  the  fall  of  1991  at  the  earli- 
est. 


2.  REASONS  FOR  A REVIEW 
OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

The  need  for  examining  the  whole 
curriculum  across  the  Faculty  had 
become  apparent  for  several  reasons, 
set  out  by  Dean  Armstrong. 

(a)  Educational  Principles 

First,  we  always  need  to  keep  in  mind 
the  question  of  how  and  why  we  teach 
our  students.  We  also  need  to  remem- 


ber that  our  students  include  those  we 
teach  personally,  those  we  teach  as  a 
Department  or  College  Program  group, 
those  we  teach  as  an  area  of  the  Fac- 
ulty (e.g.  Humanities),  and  those  we 
teach  as  an  entire  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  We  need  to  review  regularly 
such  questions  as  the  following:  What 
do  we  want  our  programs  of  study  to 
accomplish?  How  do  individual  courses 
fit  into  departmental  and  other  pro- 
grams, and  how  do  programs  fit  into 
the  wider  curriculum?  What  should  an 
undergraduate  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  mean,  beyond  the 
specific  major  or  specialist  program? 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  undergradu- 
ate curriculum  to  graduate  work?  The 
issue  of  breadth  requirements  has 
surfaced  persistently  over  the  years. 
How  may  we  devise  more  reasonable 
and  rigorous  breadth  requirements 
than  at  present?  How  may  we  encour- 
age good  breadth  courses  and  discour- 
age tedious  or  diluted  breadth  courses? 
While  answers  to  all  these  questions 
may  vary  from  sector  to  sector,  we 
should  look  widely  across  the  Faculty 
as  well.  It  is  now  some  years  since  we 
held  a major  review  of  the  undergradu- 
ate curriculum  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  A good  many  new  courses 
and  programs  have  come  into  being, 
and  certain  problems  have  also  become 
apparent.  For  these  general  and  spe- 
cific reasons,  a curriculum  review 
seemed  wise. 

(b)  Funding  Situation 

Current  course  offerings  and  programs 
in  the  Faculty  have  evolved  over  the 
last  twenty  years.  They  began  in  the 
early  seventies  in  the  “New  Pro- 
gramme”, when  program  design  was 
essentially  delegated  to  individual 
Departments.  The  Kelly  rules  provided 
somewhat  more  structure,  codifying 
what  many  students  were  doing  un- 
der the  New  Programme  in  any  case. 
In  1989,  our  teaching  conditions  have 
changed  sharply  from  the  1970’s.  We 
have  far  more  students  and  signifi- 
cantly fewer  faculty  members.  For 
example,  full-course  enrolments  in  the 
Basic  Medical  Sciences  (in  the  Life 
Sciences  Area)  were  2128  in  1976-77 
and  are  3199  in  1988-89.  Full-course 
enrolments  in  the  Social  Sciences  were 
14,496  in  1976-77  and  are  19,345  in 
1988-89.  Total  full-course  enrolments 
in  the  Faculty  were  56,859.5  in  1976- 
77  and  are  81,735  in  1988-89.  We  now 
teach  approximately  13,000  full-time 
students  and  7000  part-time  students, 
of  which  about  10  per  cent  come  from 
other  Faculties.  This  does  not  count 
enrolment  on  the  Erindale  campus.  In 
some  sectors  and  disciplines,  the  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio  has  reached  the 
breaking-point. 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  offer  the  variety  of  courses  and 
programs  that  we  have  been  offering. 
We  have  neither  the  personnel  nor  the 
physical  space  to  do  so.  The  first  step 
in  assessing  our  situation  is  to  re-ex- 
amine what  we  do,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  it  is  essential. 

(c)  Simplification 

For  both  academic  and  financial  rea- 
sons, we  need  a curriculum  that  is 
somewhat  simpler  and  leaner,  yet  does 
not  sacrifice  essential  quality.  We  also 
need  a simpler,  clearer  Calendar  than 
our  current  one.  Some  re-designing 
would  make  our  Calendar  more  help- 
ful for  students  trying  to  decide  on  their 
options.  But  re-designing  will  go  only 
so  far.  A Calendar  reflects  the  curricu- 
lum; it  does  not  create  a curriculum. 
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Addressing  the  questions  under  (a)  and 
(b)  will  help  to  lay  the  necessary  ground- 
work for  a simpler,  clearer  curriculum 
and  Calendar. 

3.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  Curriculum  Renewal  Committee 
proceeded  on  the  following  assump- 
tions. Unlike  the  mandate  of  the  pro- 
fessional Faculties,  this  Faculty’s 
mandate  is  the  general  education  of 
undergraduates.  We  need  to  do  more 
than  give  the  student  particular  pro- 
fessional expertise.  Here  is  one  time 
and  one  place  when  students  can  set 
aside  the  immediate  demands  of  the 
marketplace,  profession,  or  domestic 
circle,  and  concentrate  on  the  long-term 
benefit  of  reading  and  thinking,  ana- 
lysing and  imagining,  as  best  they  can. 
Even  when  this  activity  has  a practi- 
cal goal,  it  should  enliven  that  goal,, 
and  place  that  goal  in  a wider  perspec- 
tive. Most  employers  prefer  a univer- 
sity graduate  who  can  think  compre- 
hensively and  flexibly  to  one  who  can 
only  work  in  a narrow  sphere,  how- 
ever well  trained  in  that  sphere.  It  also 
goes  without  saying  that  the  benefits 
of  an  alert,  informed,  reasonably  scep- 
tical citizenry  to  the  health  of  the  body 
politic  are  incalculable. 

We  recognize  that  the  longstanding 
University  of  Toronto  pattern  is  to  try 
to  draw  on  the  best  traditions  of  both 
British  and  United  States  higher  edu- 
cation. Neither  the  strongly  focussed 
undergraduate  curriculum  associated 
with  British  univesities,  nor  the  much 
more  diffused  curricular  pattern  asso- 
ciated with  United  States  universities, 
should  prevail  here.  Rather,  we  should 
continue  to  adapt  from  both,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  situation. 

We  also  realize  that  this  Faculty  has 
long  maintained  some  of  the  best  spe- 
cialized programs  available  anywhere, 
as  measured  by  any  external  test 
(competitive  Fellowships,  prizes,  peer 
review,  placement  of  students  in  good 
graduate  programs  and  in  good  jobs  - 
and  all  these  both  within  Canada,  and 
outside).  But  there  is  a real  question 
whether  we  need  to  offer  every  single 
course  we  do  at  present.  Nor  is  it  clear 
that  massive  undergraduate  speciali- 
zation is  necessarily  the  best  special- 
ist model.  Patterns  of  thinking  from 
outside  the  discipline  can  be  invalu- 
able for  the  imaginative  and  innova- 
tive specialist.  External  reviewers 
regularly  remark  that  we  require  a very 
high,  perhaps  too  high,  number  of 
courses  in  some  programs.  Further, 
there  are  financial  reasons  why  every 
single  course  we  offer  cannot  continue 
to  exist  in  the  present  over-abundance. 
The  challenge  is  to  maintain  our  first- 
rate  specialist  programs  in  their  integ- 
rity, and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  all 
our  undergraduate  students  well. 

The  Faculty  appears  to  lack  enough 
well-designed,  general  programs  in 
some  areas.  The  student  who  decides 
not  to  specialize,  for  whatever  reason, 
is  too  often  the  neglected  student.  Yet 
specialists  who  proceed  to  graduate 
education  make  up  only  seven  to  eight 
per  cent  of  our  student  body.  We  think 
that  students  who  are  accepted  in  a 
certain  Academic  Area  should  be  offered 
a good  general  program  in  that  area 
(given  passing  grades).  The  combining 
of  four-course,  well-structured  Minor 
programs  in  a given  Academic  Area 
should  fill  that  need.  (See  Recommen- 
dation III.) 

We  also  want  to  encourage  a more 
uniform  sense  of  the  shape  of  programs 


and  the  demands  of  courses  at  differ- 
ent levels.  Four  different  levels  should 
be  signified  by  the  numbering  of  100-, 
200-,  300-,  and  400-series  courses.  The 
first  (100-series  courses)  belong  prop- 
erly in  an  introductory  year,  as  stu- 
dents move  into  university  work.  In 
the  200-series  courses,  program  work 
beyond  the  introductory  course  begins, 
and  the  general  possibilities  of  the 
subject  expand.  In  the  300-series 
courses,  more  advanced  work  is  ex- 
pected, as  the  student  chooses  further 
among  program  possibilities.  The  400- 
series  courses  should  be  the  most 
demanding,  with  some  students  now 
setting  their  sights  on  graduate  work. 

In  general,  we  are  persuaded  that 
this  Faculty,  for  all  its  strengths,  can 
fulfil  its  mandate  better  than  it  does 
at  present. 

4.  SOME  GENERAL 
PROBLEMS 

Some  problems  are  essentially  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Committee,  but 
they  do  bear  on  the  effectiveness  of  an 
undergraduate  curriculum.  Where 
possible,  we  have  included  recommen- 
dations that  should  help  alleviate  such 
problems,  while  recognizing  that  they 
belong  mainly  in  another  forum.  The 
Committee  wishes  to  note  problems,  if 
only  briefly. 

One  such  problem  is  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  some  classes  in  the  Fac- 
ulty. Student  evaluations  suggest  that 
much  of  the  teaching  in  this  Faculty 
ranges  from  good  to  outstanding.  Stu- 
dent evaluations  also  make  clear  that 
some  teaching  falls  miserably  short  of 
such  a standard.  Under  Recommenda- 
tion VI,  we  provide  for  a regular  re- 
view of  all  100-series  courses,  where 
such  a problem  may  have  an  especially 
serious  effect. 

Another  such  general  problem  is 
student  identity.  The  reverse  side  of  a 
large,  varied,  and  richly  talented  in- 
stitution is  quite  simply  the  disadvan- 
tage of  its  size.  This  University  and 
this  Faculty  not  only  are  large,  but  also 
have  a complex  organization,  albeit  for 
good  historical  reasons.  Undergradu- 
ate identity  is  a perennial  concern  in 
all  universities,  and  presents  a special 
challenge  in  a large  one.  There  is  no 
single  problem  of  student  identity,  nor 
any  single  solution.  Curricular  changes 
may  help  with  this  problem  in  a gen- 
eral way.  For  example,  curricular 
changes  can  provide  more  groupings 
of  students  with,  a common  purpose. 
And  any  improvement  in  course  con- 
tent and  teaching  is  bound  to  contrib- 
ute generally  to  a sense  of  student 
identity. 

The  problem  of  identity  is  usually 
most  acute  for  the  incoming  student. 
On  the  St.  George  campus,  we  thought 
the  Colleges  might  have  a special  role 
to  play,  in  addition  to  their  over-all  role 
for  their  entire  student  body.  Under 
Recommendation  II,  on  100-series 
courses,  we  provide  an  occasion  for  this. 
On  the  Erindale  campus,  this  will 
naturally  involve  Erindale  College  as 
a whole. 

One  perennial  problem  in  the  Fac- 
ulty is  the  problem  of  poor  writing.  By 
requiring  at  least  some  discursive 
writing  in  a Humanities  breadth  course 
(Recommendation  IV),  we  hope  to  help 
a little  with  this  problem.  But  it  is  not 
a problem  to  be  solved  by  one  course, 
though  one  course  may  help.  It  is  a 
problem  for  the  whole  Faculty,  and  it 


is  felt  acutely  by  those  who  assign  and 
mark  essays  with  care.  Sometimes 
employers  assume  that  one  good 
“communications”  course  will  provide 
them  with  literate  and  articulate 
employees.  Not  so.  Good  writing  de- 
pends on  reading.  The  more  we  encour- 
age our  students  to  read,  the  more  we 
help  them  to  write. 

Beyond  these  general  problems, 
there  are  particular  problems  addressed 
by  each  group  of  recommendations. 
Hiese  are  set  out  under  “Problems  and 
Recommendations.”  The  recommenda- 
tions themselves  follow,  together  with 
a few  explanatory  notes.  But  first,  an 
observation  on  Dean  Armstrong’s  sec- 
ond point,  the  funding  situation. 

The  Committee  feels  very  strongly 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  undertake 
this  exercise  and  make  no  mention  of 
the  funding  situation,  as  experienced 
by  faculty  and  students  alike.  The  Com- 
mittee has  been  heartened  by  the  in- 
terest throughout  the  Faculty  in  set- 
ting our  curricular  house  in  order, 
where  it  needs  some  housecleaning  or 
re-designing.  But  it  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  this  is  a house  whose 
foundations  are  in  danger  of  being 
undermined.  If  this  University  is  to 
deserve  its  reputation  as  a first-class 
institution,  it  must  zealously  support 
the  highest  quality  in  everything  that 
it  does,  and  especially  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  that 
lies  at  the  centre  of  the  University. 

5.  PROBLEMS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

(See  also  the  Notes  following  each 
Recommendation,  below.) 

The  following  remarks  are  meant  to 
link  problems  and  proposed  solutions. 
They  also  try  to  clarify  a few  areas  of 
the  Working  Report  that  caused  diffi- 
culty. All  the  recommendations  of  the 
Working  Report  have  been  changed, 
some  considerably. 

Recommendations  concerning  the 
B.Com.  degree  (Academic  Area  5, 
Commerce  and  Finance)  are  somewhat 
tentative  at  present.  This  program  has 
been  undergoing  an  extensive  review. 
The  Commerce  Review  Committee 
generally  endorses  the  curriculum 
agreed  to  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Management 
in  May  1988.  This  curriculum  follows 
the  general  guidelines  of  the  first 
Curriculum  Renewal  draft  report.  Final 
agreement  about  details  of  the  B.Com. 
program  and  degree  must  wait  until 
the  Report  of  the  Commerce  Review 
Committee  is  received,  and  resulting 
recommendations  are  accepted. 

5.1  Admissions 

There  are  several  problems  connected 
with  admissions  that  are  noted  under 
Recommendation  I,  below.  First,  the 
need  for  a guarantee  of  some  program 
in  the  subject  area  that  interests  a 
student.  Students  who  have  passing 
grades  should  be  able  to  work  in  the 
subject  area  that  interests  them,  even 
though  certain  specific  programs  in  that 
area  may  require  more  than  a passing 
grade  to  enter.  Each  area  should  have 
a well-designed  general  program,  as 
well  as  Major  and  Specialist  programs. 
In  the  sciences,  this  possibility  is  very 
important.  Among  several  reasons  for 
this  is  the  woeful  lack  of  training  in 
any  science  course  among  teachers  at 
the  elementary  and  junior  level,  a lack 
which  can  only  harm  the  discipline  in 
the  long  run.  Good  general  programs 
in  every  area  are  important,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  sciences.  It  should  be 


noted  that  some  students  who  are 
qualified  to  enter  any  program  in  a 
given  area  will  prefer  to  take  a gen- 
eral program. 

Second,  there  is  intense  enrolment 
pressure  on  two  areas  of  the  Faculty 
beyond  the  B.Com.:  Social  Sciences  and 
Life  Sciences.  By  working  with  five 
areas  rather  than  our  present  three, 
we  can  help  to  control  this  enrolment 
pressure.  We  cannot  add  sufficient 
faculty  positions,  nor  do  we  have  suffi- 
cient space,  to  cope  with  ever-growing 
numbers  in  some  sectors.  Ways  of 
controlling  numbers  at  the  time  of 
admission  to  Academic  Areas  of  the 
Faculty  and  admission  to  a program 
are  discussed  in  the  Notes  to  Recom- 
mendation I.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  recommendation  introduces 
further  control  of  numbers  gradually 
and  gently. 

Third,  for  students  of  unusually  high 
ability,  we  have  offered  (under  Recom- 
mendation V)  a guarantee  of  any  spe- 
cific program  they  desire,  for  which  they 
are  qualified.  If  it  is  true  that  we  lose 
good  students  to  universities  who  can 
guarantee  them  the  program  of  their 
choice,  this  offer  should  attract  such 
students. 

5.2  100-Series  Courses 

The  Committee  thinks  that  100-series 
courses  should  be  considered  separately, 
for  they  constitute  the  student’s  first 
experience  of  university  work.  We  wish 
to  encourage  students  and  faculty  alike 
to  think  of  the  introductory  year  as  just 
that.  While  we  do  not  wish  uniformity, 
we  think  there  should  be  greater  con- 
sistency in  the  type  of  course  offered 
in  the  100-series.  We  also  think  a stu- 
dent should  have  some  chance  to  sample 
courses  in  the  first  five,  and  not  be 
steered  at  once  into  highly  specialized 
work.  At  the  same  time,  the  student 
who  arrives  with  a strongly  focussed 
interest  should  be  allowed  some  devel- 
opment of  this  specialized  interest.  It 
is  a question  of  balance. 

Some  parts  of  Recommendation  II 
are  addressed  to  the  student,  and  oth- 
ers are  addressed  to  Departments  and 
College  Programs.  Some  provide  guide- 
lines and  encouragement.  These  guide- 
lines will  form  the  basis  of  decisions 
taken  by  the  revised  Curriculum 
Committees. 

Recommendation  II. vi  encourages 
faculty  to  develop  or  adapt  courses  that 
would  function  well  as  breadth  courses. 
Response  to  the  idea  of  breadth  courses 
ranges  from  contempt  to  delight,  de- 
pending on  memory  and  desire  and 
imagination.  At  the  contemptuous  end 
of  the  scale  are  memories  or  rumours 
of  “God,  Man,  and  Nature  in  Twelve 
Easy  Sessions,”  etc.  At  the  delighted 
end  of  the  scale  are  memories  or  ru- 
mours of  (say)  the  literature  course 
taught  to  MBA  candidates  at  Western 
and  remembered  with  pleasure  twenty 
years  later.  Our  June  1988  recommen- 
dation caused  some  needless  alarm,  and 
we  have  tried  to  clarify  what  was  meant. 
As  proposed  under  Recommendation 
IV,  a list  of  breadth  courses  would  be 
looked  over  each  year  by  the  appropri- 
ate Curriculum  Committee.  Some 
courses  already  listed  in  the  Calendar 
appear  to  be  suitable,  for  example,  a 
broadly  based  course  like  CLA  130Y, 
Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  and 
Culture.  We  would  urge  others  who  lack 
such  courses  to  consider  developing  one. 
Some  of  the  students  responding  to  the 
June  1988  Working  Report  lamented 
the  scarcity  of  such  courses.  They  very 
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much  wanted  a good,  wide-ranging 
study  of  some  region  or  some  litera- 
ture or  some  art  or  some  body  of 
thought.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
we  did  not  have  in  mind  simply  a stan- 
dard “survey”  course.  Good  breadth 
courses  may  be  designed  in  different 
ways. 

Where  appropriate,  Departments  or 
College  Programs  should  consider  co- 
operating to  teach  a multi-departmen- 
tal course.  Such  courses  would  allow 
Departments  to  combine  resources,  and 
to  contribute  teaching  to  a wider  stu- 
dent audience.  These  courses  must  have 
a sound  academic  reason  for  existing. 
We  took  the  point,  expressed  by  two 
Departments,  that  good  multi-discipli- 
nary courses  are  hard  to  teach  at  an 
early  level.  Thus,  we  chose  the  word 
“multi-departmental”,  for  more  than 
one  Department  teaches  some  history 
or  literature  or  philosophy  or  art  his- 
tory; there  may  be  natural  alliances.  A 
multi-departmental  course  might  also 
draw  together  two  disciplines  that  are 
often  closely  allied  (say,  history  and 
geography).  We  do  not  envision  a pleth- 
ora of  such  courses,  and  we  assume  that 
most  breadth  courses  will  still  be  of- 
fered by  one  Department  or  College 
Program,  as  at  present. 

Some  thought  might  be  given  to  a 
few  more  half-courses  for  the  100-level 
breadth  requirement.  Student  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  stressed  how 
useful  these  could  be,  especially  in  the 
spring  term,  for  the  venturesome  or 
unhappy  student.  Decisions  to  offer 
such  half-courses  must  be  made  by 
those  who  will  teach  them,  and  made 
on  academic  grounds.  Such  courses  can 
be  rewarding  as  well  as  useful. 

Colleges  on  the  St.  George  campus 
have  expressed  special  interest  in  the 
question  of  first-year  education,  in 
addition  to  their  concern  for  all  their 
students.  Recommendation  Il.vii  is 
designed  to  encourage  initiatives  from 
the  Colleges  in  this  sphere.  As  noted 
in  the  Working  Report,  these  initiatives 
might  have  to  do  with  the  housing  of 
courses  or  course  sections  or  tutorials. 
They  might  have  to  do  with  orienta- 
tion or  with  introducing  incoming 
students  to  the  University.  (For  ex- 
ample, some  very  good  institutions  run 
a week-long  non-credit  summer  course, 
where  students  are  introduced  to  the 
geography,  resources,  and  expectations 
of  the  University.)  Or  the  Colleges  might 
suggest  extra-curricular  initiatives.  The 
Committee  noted  that  some  Colleges 
offer  residence  space  to  students  of  high 
achievement,  and  we  wish  to  encour- 
age other  Colleges  to  follow  this  prac- 
tice. The  Committee  worked  through- 
out with  the  assumption  that  a stu- 
dent’s education  takes  place  not  only 
in  the  classroom  and  the  library  and 
the  laboratory,  but  also  in  many  an  ex- 
tracurricular discussion  or  conversa- 
tion or  activity. 

As  noted  in  the  Working  Report,  this 
recommendation  is  meant  neither  to 
discourage  nor  to  encourage  100-series 
courses  offered  by  the  Colleges  with  a 
College  designator.  Such  courses  would 
be  considered  with  the  same  scrutiny 
as  all  100-series  courses  in  the  Faculty. 

At  Erindale  College,  the  question  of 
student  identity  is  perceived  differently, 
and  may  require  different  solutions. 
The  same  general  guidelines  would 
apply,  but  they  might  need  to  be 
adapted. 

5.3  Courses,  Programs, 
Degrees 

After  a good  deal  of  discussion,  we  are 
recommending  a degree  structure  that 
works  with  a system  of  Minor,  Major 
and  Specialist  programs.  Specialist 


programs  remain  fairly  close  to  their 
present  form.  So  also  do  Major  pro- 
grams. (It  should  be  noted  that  Double 
Majors  will  in  general  replace  the 
current  so-called  Combined  Specialist 
programs.)  The  Minor  program  is  in- 
creased by  one  course  to  a four-course 
requirement.  This  makes  a more  sub- 
stantial Minor,  and  it  offers  a ready 
structure  for  a General  Program  within 
a given  Academic  Area.  Guidelines  for 
a new  Minor  are  given  in  the  Notes  to 
this  Recommendation. 

We  have  asked  all  programs  to  look 
over  their  general  shape.  Extended 
work  in  a program  begins  only  after 
the  student’s  first  four  or  five  courses. 
What  is  selected  from  100-series  courses 
should  allow  wide  access  to  programs 
in  the  Academic  Area.  We  have  set 
upper  limits  on  the  number  of  courses 
in  all  programs.  There  was  some  dis- 
agreement about  the  upper  limit  of 
courses  that  should  be  allowed  in  a 
Specialist  program.  The  very  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  upper  limit  will  be  in 
those  programs  that  already  include 
one  or  more  cognate  disciplines. 

Recommendation  Ill.ii  began  as  a 
recommendation  for  a 19-course  B.A., 
with  enriched  courses  at  the  senior 
level.  This  received  very  strong  sup- 
port from  some  segments  in  the  Hu- 
manites  and  Social  Sciences.  (In  fact, 
one  Department  argued  for  a 16-course 
B.A.)  But  others  strongly  opposed  it. 
Arguments  in  favour  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement are  threefold:  first,  some 
students  find  they  have  insufficient 
time  to  think  in  their  senior  year  about 
issues  raised  in  five  separate  advanced 
courses.  Second,  some  faculty  would 
like  to  encourage  more  advanced  think- 
ing in  their  400-level  courses.  Third, 
this  could  free  some  faculty  resources, 
while  still  maintaining  the  same  over- 
all amount  of  work  for  the  student. 
Eventually,  it  became  clear  that  this 
recommendation  wpuld  not  command 
enough  support,  and  that  another  so- 
lution was  possible.  Where  desired  by 
a Department  or  College  Program,  some 
or  all  of  their  400-series  courses  may 
be  enriched  by  attaching  a Research 
course  or  half-course.  Ways  of  enrich- 
ing will  vary,  and  might  include  more 
weekly  reading  for  the  student,  a longer 
research  paper,  more  short  exercises, 
a research  project.  It  is  assumed  that 
such  a course  would  be  offered  by  a 
faculty  member  in  his  or  her  area  of 
expertise,  so  that  an  enriched  course 
would  not  require  more  work  for  the 
instructor  than  a graduate  course 
would. 

We  have  set  a limit  to  the  number  of 
courses  taken  in  a single  discipline, 
noting  that  sometimes  one  Department 
or  College  Program  may  include  more 
than  one  discipline.  This  upper  limit 
will  be  beneficial  to  students  and  fac- 
ulty alike.  Students  can  find  useful 
cognate  disciplines,  and  some  faculty 
resources  may  be  released. 

We  have  offered  degree  requirements 
for  both  20-course  and  15-course  de- 
grees. When  the  Working  Report  pre- 
dicted the  demise  of  the  three-year 
degree,  this  caused  a good  deal  of  con- 
cern in  some  parts  of  the  campus.  On 
reflection,  we  thought  that  we  should 
wait  for  the  demise  before  embalming 
the  body.  Should  the  University  at  a 
later  time  decide  to  move  to  20-course 
degrees,  the  structure  here  can  read- 
ily be  adapted. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the 
Committee  could  not  agree  on  whether 
to  call  the  20-course  degree  an  Hon- 
ours degree.  Some  are  accustomed  to 


this  usage,  from  other  universities 
inside  and  outside  Ontario.  Others 
prefer  to  keep  the  term  for  high  stand- 
ing. We  agreed  to  record  our  disagree- 
ment. 

5.4  Breadth  Requirements 

(See  also  comments  under  5.2,  “100- 
Series  Courses,”  above.) 

The  Committee  feels  that  breadth  re- 
quirements should  be  more  structured 
than  at  present.  At  present,  we  require 
three  breadth  courses,  to  be  chosen  from 
one  or  more  areas  of  study  other  than 
the  student’s  main  area.  In  practice, 
this  requirement  is  regarded  and  ful- 
filled in  very  different  ways.  Sometimes 
a student’s  timetable  is  so  crowded  that 
she  or  he  takes  one  breadth  course 
among  the  first  five  courses,  then  finds 
no  room  for  the  two  others  until  ap- 
proaching graduation.  The  student 
then  scrambles  about  to  find  something, 
anything,  that  will  fit  a timetable  slot 
— hardly  a useful  way  for  breadth  to 
function.  Sometimes  breadth  courses 
are  chosen  from  an  “easy”  list,  so  that 
a student  is  likely  to  be  bored  and 
uncommitted. 

Learning  from  outside  one’s  own 
immediate  area  is  at  the  heart  of  arts 
and  science  undergraduate  education. 
And  designing  or  re-designing  a good 
breadth  course  is  highly  challenging. 
The  best  scholars  and  researchers 
among  us  are  precisely  those  that 
should  participate  in  this  task.  We  have 
required  at  least  one  course  in  the 
sciences  for  non-science  students.  This 
is  especially  important  at  present,  when 
informed  public  responses  to  scientific 
issues  are  needed  more  and  more 
urgently.  The  student  outside  the  sci- 
ences may  harbour  some  stereotypes 
of  scientific  work,  stereotypes  that  can 
lead  to  undue  adulation  or  hostility. 
Some  precise  knowledge  about  science 
is  the  best  antidote  for  this;  it  can  also 
lead  to  a genuine  lifelong  interest. 

Similarly,  we  have  required  at  least 
one  course  in  the  humanities  for  non- 
humanities students,  on  the  urging  of 
people  in  the  sciences  and  social  sci- 
ences. For,  if  it  is  important  for  a non- 
science student  to  know  something 
about  quantitative  terms  and  basic 
scientific  reasoning,  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant for  non-humanities  students 
to  know  something  about  verbal  terms 
and  basic  concepts  in  the  humanities. 
Literacy  in  the  humanities  does  not 
mean  expertise.  It  means  the  ability 
to  reason  and  imagine  in  verbal  terms. 
It  means  the  ability  to  be  articulate. 
Further,  the  humanities  include  our 
past,  our  collective  memory,  those 
things  we  choose  to  keep  rather  than 
discard,  and  to  pass  on  to  others.  The 
student  outside  the  humanities  may 
harbour  some  stereotypes  of  work  in 
the  humanities,  stereotypes  that  can 
lead  to  trivializing  such  work.  Some 
precise  knowledge  about  the  humani- 
ties is  the  best  antidote  for  this;  it  can 
also  lead  to  a genuine  lifelong  inter- 
est. 

Students  in  the  social  sciences  draw 
on  both  quantitative  and  verbal  meth- 
ods. As  Northrop  Frye  puts  it,  the  social 
sciences  are  the  applied  humanities. 
Since  some  quantitative  work  is  in- 
cluded in  many  social  science  programs, 
only  certain  science  courses  would 
provide  true  breadth  for  them. 

We  have  recommended  that  all 
breadth  courses  be  drawn  from  lists 


that  the  new  Curriculum  Committees 
will  review  each  year.  Good  breadth 
courses  should  be  well  designed  and 
well  taught.  They  should  also  be  truly 
outside  the  student’s  main  area  of  study. 
Committee  members  noted  how  desir- 
able it  is  that  students  attain  some 
advanced  knowledge  of  a language 
beyond  their  mother  tongue.  They  also 
noted  the  scarcity  of  courses  in  French 
(outside  the  Department  of  French)  that 
are  available  for  students  who  are  fluent 
in  Canada’s  other  official  language. 

Some  responses  to  the  Working 
Report  asked  whether  a course  required 
in  a program  could  also  count  as  a 
breadth  course  for  those  outside  the 
Academic  Area.  The  answer  is  yes,  if 
such  a course  is  appropriate  in  the  view 
of  the  Curriculum  Committee.  (Such  a 
course  must  naturally  have  room  for 
someone  outside  the  Academic  Area.) 
There  was  also  some  concern  about  how 
the  student  changing  Academic  Areas 
would  count  breadth  courses.  The 
answer  is  that  courses  taken  in  the 
original  Academic  Area  may  count 
toward  the  breadth  requirement.  For 
example,  if  a Life  Sciences  student 
moves  to  Humanities  after  the  first 
year,  two  of  the  100-series  courses  taken 
in  the  Sciences  could  count  as  breadth 
courses. 

5.5  Recognizing 
Achievement 

This  recommendation  is  much  changed 
since  the  Working  Report.  It  extends 
recognition  of  achievement  beyond  our 
present  practices.  Very  able  students 
sometimes  go  elsewhere  (so  we  are  told) 
because  we  cannot  guarantee  them  the 
program  of  their  choice.  This  recom- 
mendation offers  such  a guarantee.  It 
also  proposes  that  we  use  evidence  of 
achievement  beyond  high  school  marks 
in  assessing  such  students,  where  this 
evidence  is  available. 

This  recommendation  identifies  tal- 
ented students  early  in  their  Univer- 
sity life,  and  suggests  a few  ways  that 
their  Faculty  might  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  them.  Pieces  of  paper  in  them- 
selves do  not  give  able  students  much 
sense  of  the  University’s  appreciation 
of  their  achievements.  Some  of  these 
students  can  actually  feel  unappreci- 
ated. We  hope  to  correct  that,  and  to 
show  a proper  pride  in  them. 

5.6  Revised  Curriculum 
and  Admissions 
Committees 

One  very  rewarding  part  of  this  exer- 
cise was  the  series  of  meetings  with 
groups  of  departmental  Chairs  and 
College  Principals  or  their  represen- 
tatives. We  realize  how  very  useful  it 
is  to  have  a regular  forum  for  groups 
of  cognate  disciplines.  Such  a forum 
provides  a natural  place  to  exchange 
ideas,  compare  programs  and  courses, 
look  over  a sector  of  the  curriculum 
beyond  one’s  own  immediate  ken,  and 
help  make  decisions  across  an  Academic 
Area. 

As  noted  above,  we  hope  that  regu- 
lar meetings  of  a sub-set  of  the  Curric- 
ulum Committees  will  help  to  improve 
the  general  quality  of  100-series 
courses. 

Throughout  our  discussions,  ques- 
tions about  criteria  for  admitting  stu- 
dents kept  recurring.  We  are  suggest- 
ing a larger  number  of  faculty  mem- 
bers in  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 
This  will  allow  a regular  forum  for 
debate  and  action  on  policy  questions 
connected  with  admissions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


RECOMMENDATION  I: 
ADMISSIONS 

We  recommend  that  students  be  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  five  Academic  Areas, 
as  follows: 

1.  Humanities  (B.A.) 

2.  Social  Sciences  (B.A.  / B.Sc.) 

3.  Life  Sciences  (B.Sc.) 

4.  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  (B.Sc.) 

5.  Commerce  and  Finance 
(B.Com.) 

NOTES  (See  also  Appendix  One) 

At  present,  we  admit  students  in 
three  areas,  using  slightly  different 
grade  averages  that  reflect  different 
marking  scales  in  the  sciences  and  the 
humanities,  and  also  respond  to  enrol- 
ment pressure  in  the  B.Com.  area.  We 
are  proposing  that  these  three  areas 
become  five,  because  of  enrolment 
pressure  in  the  Social  Sciences  and  the 
Life  Sciences  areas. 

This  recommendation  has  been  es- 
sentially altered  from  Recommendation 
I in  the  June  1988  Working  Report.  We 
are  not  tying  program  and  breadth 
requirements  tightly  to  these  Academic 
Areas.  This  recommendation  is  in- 
tended to  serve  the  following  purposes. 

First,  we  wish  to  guarantee  that  a 
student  accepted  in  a certain  Academic 
Area  has  the  chance  to  complete  some 
program  in  that  Area,  given  passing 
grades.  For  example,  a student  admit- 
ted to  Area  3 might  not  be  admitted 
later  to  a specialist  program  in  Biochem- 
istry, but  would  be  guaranteed  some 
program  in  the  Life  Sciences,  given 
passing  grades.  (For  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Area  5,  alternatives  remain 
to  be  worked  out,  pending  acceptance 
of  recommendations  proposed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commerce  Review  Com- 
mittee, on  which  see  the  Introduction.) 

Second,  we  face  a considerable  prob- 
lem of  faculty  resources,  notably  in 
Areas  2 and  3,  the  Social  Sciences  and 
the  Life  Sciences.  By  streaming  in  this 
way,  we  allow  the  possibility  of  some 
control  of  numbers. 

The  question  then  becomes  how 
numbers  of  incoming  students  are  to 
be  controlled.  Three  methods  of  doing 
this  are:  (1)  streaming  according  to  the 
Interest  Codes  on  the  Supplementary 
Application  Form,  which  all  incoming 
students  fill  out;  (2)  differentials  in  the 
grade  average  required;  (3)  some  dif- 
ference in  subjects  recommended  or 
required  for  admission  into  certain 
Areas.  Registrars  across  the  Faculty 
emphasized  that  changes  in  admissions 
policy  should  be  introduced  gradually 
and  gently.  (For  more  information  on 
(3),  see  Appendix  One.) 

A further  question  is  how  to  prevent 
abuse  of  this  system.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  do  not  want  these  Academic  Areas 
to  turn  into  corridors  from  which  stu- 
dents can  never  escape.  On  the  other 
hand,  numbers  will  never  be  controlled 
if  students  apply  to  one  Academic  Area 
and  promptly  switch  to  another. 

The  best  point  of  control  would  seem 
to  be  at  the  entry  into  a program,  which 
is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  first  four/ 
five  courses.  Students  should  take  at 
least  three  of  their  first  five  courses  in 
the  Academic  Area  into  which  they  are 
admitted.  (See  Recommendation  Il.ii.) 
After  the  first  four/five  courses,  Depart- 
ments or  College  Programs  in  one 
Academic  Area  could  admit  students 


from  another  Academic  Area,  depend- 
ing on  their  own  faculty  resources.  For 
example,  a student  admitted  into  the 
Social  Sciences  will  have  first  chance 
at  programs  in  that  Area.  Students  from 
other  Academic  Areas,  who  have 
changed  their  minds  and  want  to  move 
into  Social  Sciences,  may  also  apply  for 
Social  Science  programs;  they  will  be 
admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  De- 
partment or  College  Program.  (Anthro- 
pology might  have  room  for  students 
from  Academic  Areas  1,  3,  4,  or  5,  and 
admit  x number;  Economics  could  say 
no,  and  reserve  places  for  Social  Sci- 
ence students  only.) 

Applicants  who  do  not  come  from  the 
high  school  system  (community  college 
students,  mature  students,  transfer 
credit  students)  should  be  admitted  into 
the  appropriate  Academic  Area.  Or  they 
may  be  admitted  directly  into  a pro- 
gram, depending  on  the  number  of 
transfer  credits  they  receive  at  admis- 
sion. 

See  also  Recommendation  VI,  con- 
cerning a revised  Admissions  Commit- 
tee, which  will  set  policy  for  admission 
to  the  various  Academic  Areas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Erindale 
College  may  wish  to  retain  its  present 
system,  or  to  adapt  some  part  of  this 
recommendation  to  its  own  needs. 

RECOMMENDATION  II: 
100-SERIES  COURSES 

We  recommend: 

i.  That  100-series  courses  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  incoming  students. 

ii.  That  incoming  students  take  three 
of  their  first  five  courses  in  the  Aca- 
demic Area  into  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted. 

iii.  That  incoming  students  normally 
take  at  least  four  100-series 
courses  in  their  first  five  courses. 

iv.  That  incoming  students  take  no 
more  than  one  100-series  course 
from  a single  Department  or  Col- 
lege Program,  with  a few  excep- 
tions (some  language  courses,  some 
mathematics  courses,  writing 
courses,  and  a few  others  to  be 
determined). 

v.  That  programs  normally  offer  no 
more  than  two  100-series  courses 
bearing  a single  College  program 
or  Departmental  designator. 

vi.  That  the  Faculty’s  100-series  of- 
ferings include  some  broadly  de- 
signed disciplinary  courses,  and 
a few  broadly  designed  courses 
taught  by  more  than  one  Depart- 
ment. 

vii.  That  100-series  courses,  where 
possible,  have  a closer  identifica- 
tion with  the  Colleges  on  the  St. 
George  campus. 

viii.  That  no  more  than  six  100-series 
courses  be  allowed  to  count  toward 
a degree. 

NOTES 

This  recommendation  gives  some  at- 
tention to  100-series  courses.  Its  vari- 
ous parts  are  interlocking,  and  they 
reflect  a general  view  of  what  the  first 
year  (or  first  five  courses)  should  be 
accomplishing  for  the  student  and  for 
the  subject. 


Il.i.  It  may  appear  obvious  that  a 100- 
series  course  should  be  designed  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  incoming  stu- 
dents, but  this  does  not  always  hap- 
pen in  practice.  Such  a course  should 
offer  a good  introduction  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  the  subject,  as  it 
is  studied  at  a University  level.  It  should 
avoid  over-specialization.  Instructors 
need  to  be  aware  of  what  is  taught  in 
the  OACs  (Ontario  Academic  Courses) 
that  their  incoming  students  have 
taken,  so  as  to  build  on  such  material. 
At  the  same  time,  they  need  to  be  aware 
that  students  come  from  a great  vari- 
ety of  backgrounds,  and  that,  for  most, 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  a daunt- 
ing place.  A 100-series  course  must  be 
carefully  paced,  especially  in  the  first 
few  weeks.  It  should  include  a well- 
planned  introduction  to  methods  of 
work  at  the  University  level,  for  ex- 
ample, the  writing  of  essays  or  reports, 
introductions  to  the  Library,  cautions 
against  plagiarism  and  other  academic 
misconduct.  All  this,  and  more,  needs 
to  be  done  clearly  and  fully  and  engag- 
ingly. 

Il.ii.  Recommendation  Il.ii  follows  from 
Recommendation  I,  on  Admissions. 
Students  should  select  their  courses  in 
accordance  with  their  chosen  Academic 
Area.  Some  programs  of  study  must 
limit  the  numbers  of  students  they  can 
accept.  Students  in  the  Academic  Area 
of  such  a program  will  have  first  choice; 
students  from  other  Academic  Areas 
must  come  second.  This  is  the  only 
fair  way  of  controlling  numbers. 

II. iii.  Recommendation  II. iii  proposes 
that  incoming  students  take  at  least 
four  100-series  courses  in  their  first  five 
courses.  Where  a student  qualifies  for 
advanced  placement,  he  or  she  will  be 
placed  in  a course  at  the  appropriate 
level,  as  at  present.  Although  it  is  not 
encouraged,  it  is  possible  to  take  a 200- 
series  course  in  the  first  five.  The  first 
five  courses  should  provide  a good 
grounding  in  the  subject  of  particular 
interest,  together  with  a chance  to 
explore  cognate  subjects  and  to  take  a 
breadth  course. 

We  recognize  that  Il.iii  cannot  al- 
ways apply  to  part-time  students.  The 
word  “normally”  has  special  reference 
for  them.  Nonetheless,  we  urge  them 
to  follow  the  general  principle  of  this 
sequential  patterning,  which  is  that 
100-series  courses  are  best  taken  at  the 
start  of  University  training. 

Some  students  arrive  with  a strong 
interest  in  one  subject.  We  do  not  wish 
to  discourage  students  from  pursuing 
this  interest,  even  in  their  first  sequence 
of  courses.  But  we  do  think  it  unwise 
to  move  at  once,  exclusively,  into  a 
highly  specialized  program.  We  think 
it  wisest  for  all  incoming  students  to 
treat  the  introductory  stage  of  their 
University  life  as  just  that. 

II. iv.  To  this  end,  we  have  recom- 
mended, in  II. iv,  that  students  take  no 
more  than  one  100-series  course  from 
a single  Department  or  College  Pro- 
gram. (The  exceptions  would  allow  a 
student  in,  say,  Spanish,  to  take  a course 
in  the  Spanish  language  along  with  a 
course  in  Spanish  literature.  Follow- 
ing the  same  argument,  a case  could 
be  made  for  allowing  certain  courses 
or  half-courses  in  mathematics  or 
computer  science  to  be  added.  Such 
exceptions  would  have  to  be  requested, 
with  courses  specifically  listed.) 


II  .v.  Recommendation  II. v is  directed 
to  Departments  and  College  Programs, 
rather  than  to  students.  It  concerns 
their  programs  rather  than  any  breadth 
courses  they  might  offer.  We  want  to 
encourage  them  to  examine  their  pro- 
grams, for  these  programs  should  of- 
fer only  a limited  number  of  100-level 
courses,  which  serve  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  principles  of  the  disci- 
pline (or  possibly  the  Academic  Area). 
All  in  all,  the  total  number  of  100-se- 
ries  courses  should  decrease,  and  those 
remaining  should  be  more  generally 
consistent  in  their  approach.  This  may 
free  some  faculty  resources,  and  it 
should  make  for  a less  confusing  in- 
troductory year. 

II. vi.  In  Recommendation  Il.vi,  we 
would  like  to  encourage  the  faculty  to 
develop  or  adapt  courses  that  would 
function  well  as  breadth  courses.  Some 
courses  already  listed  in  the  Calendar 
appear  to  be  appropriate  (for  example, 
CLA 130Y,  Greek  and  Roman  Civiliza- 
tion and  Culture).  Others  who  lack  such 
courses  might  consider  developing  one. 

Where  appropriate,  Departments  or 
College  Programs  should  consider  co- 
operating to  teach  a multi-departmen- 
tal course.  Such  courses  would  allow 
Departments  to  combine  resources,  and 
to  contribute  teaching  to  a wider  stu- 
dent audience.  (For  further  comment 
on  multi-departmental  courses,  see  the 
Introduction.) 

II .vii.  Recommendation  Il.vii  recognizes 
that  Colleges  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus have  expressed  special  interest  in 
the  question  of  first-year  education. 
This  recommendation  is  designed  to 
encourage  initiatives  from  these  Col- 
leges in  this  sphere.  (See  the  Introduc- 
tion for  further  comment.) 

RECOMMENDATION  III: 
COURSES,  PROGRAMS, 
DEGREES 

Note:  There  are  different  requirements 
for  degrees  and  for  programs.  Students 
must  fulfil  requirements  for  both  (e.g, 
for  a B.A.  and  for  a specialist  program 
in  English). 

i.  We  recommend  that: 

A.  For  a 15-course  degree,  at  least 
four  300+  series  courses  be  re- 
quired (i.e.,  four  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  above); 

B.  For  a 20-course  degree,  at  least 
six  to  eight  300+  series  courses 
be  required:  six  if  three  Minors 
(i.e.,  a General  Program)  are 
being  completed;  seven,  if  two 
Majors  are  being  completed, 
and  eight  if  a Specialist  pro- 
gram is  being  completed.  In  all 
cases,  at  least  one  400-series 
course  be  required  within  the 
300+  series  courses. 

ii.  We  recommend  that  Departments 
or  College  Programs  be  allowed  to 
attach  a Research  course  or  half- 
course to  some  or  all  of  their  400- 
series  offerings,  and  thus  provide 
enriched  courses  for  senior  stu- 
dents. 

iii.  We  recommend  that  each  Depart- 
ment or  College  Program  offer  up 
to  three  types  of  programs,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  A Minor  program  of  four 
courses,  including  at  least  one 
300+  series  course. 

B.  A Major  program  of  six  to  eight 
courses  (which  may  subsume 
the  Minor  program),  including: 
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(a)  up  to  two  100-series  courses 
(with  the  same  course 
designator), 

(b)  at  least  two  300+  series 
courses. 

C.  A Specialist  program  of  nine 
to  fourteen  courses*  (which 
may  subsume  the  Major  and 
Minor  programs),  including: 

(a)  up  to  two  100-series  courses 
(with  the  same  course 
designator), 

(b)  at  least  four  300+  series 
courses,  to  include  at  least 
one  400-series  course. 

*Note : A few  exceptions  will  be  per- 
mitted to  the  upper  limit  of  four- 
teen courses,  where  programs 
include  work  in  cognate  disciplines 
rather  than  work  in  one  discipline 
alone.  These  exceptions  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittees. 

iv.  We  recommend  that  students  be 
permitted  to  take  no  more  than 
two  courses  in  a single  discipline, 
in  excess  of  the  number  required 
to  complete  a specialist  program. 
The  same  upper  limit  shall  apply 
to  major  or  minor  programs  in  the 
discipline.  (Possible  exception: 
Area  5,  Commerce  and  Finance.) 

v.  We  recommend  that  Areas  design 
“flow  charts,”  showing  students 
how  they  can  move  from  Year  I 
(or  the  first  five  courses)  into 
specific  programs.  (See  Appendix 
Two.) 

vi.  We  recommend  the  following  pro- 
gram requirements  for  a degree: 

A.  For  a 15-course  degree,  com- 
pletion of  either: 

(a)  One  Major  program, 

OR 

(b)  Two  Minor  programs  (with 
a total  of  eight  different 
courses)  in  the  same  Aca- 
demic Area. 

B.  For  a 20-course  degree,  com- 
pletion of  either: 

(a)  One  Specialist  program, 
OR 

(b)  Two  Major  programs  (with 
a total  of  at  least  twelve  dif- 
ferent courses)  in  any  two 
disciplines, 

OR 

(c)  Three  Minor  programs 
(with  a total  of  twelve  dif- 
ferent courses)  in  the  same 
Academic  Area. 

NOTES 

Ill.i.  Recommendation  IILi  sets  appro- 
priate levels  of  work  for  the  15-course 
and  the  20-course  degrees.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  these  are  requirements 
that  are  independent  of  program  re- 
quirements. Programs  vary,  and  some 
will  require  more  300+  courses  than 
others.  It  is  up  to  the  student  to  make 
up  any  necessary  additional  300+ 
courses.  The  differing  number  of  300+ 
series  courses  required  for  the  20-course 
degree  reflects  the  need  to  balance 
breadth  and  depth  among  program 
combinations.  Three  Minors  clearly 
demand  more  breadth,  and  so  the 
student’s  course  selection  must  retain 
some  flexibility;  the  balance  shifts 
accordingly  as  one  moves  through  two 
Majors  to  one  Specialist. 

Ill.ii.  Recommendation  Ill.ii  offers  the 
possibility  of  enriching  400-series 
courses,  as  any  Department  or  College 


Program  deems  fit.  Some  or  all  of  the 
400-series  offerings  may  be  thus  en- 
riched, if  the  Department  or  College 
Program  wishes  to  do  so.  (For  further 
commentary  on  this  recommendation, 
see  the  Introduction.) 

IH.iii.  Under  Recommendation  Ill.iii, 
the  requirement  for  a Minor  program 
is  strengthened.  At  present,  the  Minor 
consists  of  any  three  courses.  This 
recommendation  changes  the  number 
to  four  courses,  and  requires  some 
distribution  of  courses.  A single  Mi- 
nor could  be  taken  for  its  own  intrin- 
sic interest;  it  would  be  possible  to  add 
to  breadth  courses  so  as  to  design  a 
Minor.  Curriculum  Committees  would 
look  over  all  Minors  regularly.  Each 
Minor  Program  should  build  up  care- 
fully to  the  300+  series  course.  And  each 
Minor  Program  should  include  a rea- 
sonable number  of  options,  a matter  of 
special  concern  for  part-time  students; 
a Minor  Program  should  not  consist  of 
just  four  named  courses.  Students 
should  attempt  to  take  a range  of 
courses  in  their  first  four  or  five  courses. 
Among  other  reasons,  this  would  al- 
low them  to  transfer  to  a Minor  Pro- 
gram after  second  year  (or  ten  courses) 
as  readily  as  possible,  should  they 
choose  to  do  so. 

In  some  programs,  students  who 
complete  a Major  program  may  not  be 
able  to  complete  a Specialist  program 
simply  by  adding  courses.  Students 
need  to  plan  ahead  with  care,  seeking 
advice  from  the  Department  or  College 
Program  of  their  choice.  (For  example, 
the  Physics  Specialist  Program  does  not 
completely  subsume  the  Physics  Ma- 
jor; more  courses  may  be  needed  to 
upgrade  to  a Specialist.) 

Ill.iv.  Where  a program  is  centred  on 
one  discipline  rather  than  several 
cognate  ones,  it  seems  wise  to  require 
some  distribution  of  courses  beyond  that 
required  by  the  three  breadth  courses. 
Currently,  only  the  Departments  of 
English  and  Computer  Science  set  an 
upper  limit  on  the  number  of  courses 
a student  may  take  in  their  Depart- 
ments beyond  specialist  requirements. 
The  principle  seems  excellent,  and  we 
have  followed  it  in  Recommendation 
Ill.iv.  Such  an  upper  limit  may  also 
release  some  faculty  resources.  (As 
elsewhere,  decisions  concerning  Area 
5,  Commerce  and  Finance,  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  results  of  the  present 
review  of  that  program.) 

III.v.  For  sample  flow  charts,  based  on 
current  academic  areas,  see  Appendix 
Two. 

Ill.vi.  Two  Minors  in  one  of  the  Aca- 
demic Areas  would  constitute  a Gen- 
eral Program  for  a 15-course  degree. 
For  example,  SOC  and  POL  Minors 
together  could  serve  as  a General  Social 
Science  Program  for  a 15-course  de- 
gree. Of  the  fifteen  courses,  this  Gen- 
eral Program  would  account  for  eight, 
and  the  breadth  requirement  for  three, 
leaving  four  optional  courses. 

Three  Minors  in  one  of  the  Academic 
Areas  would  constitute  a General 
Program  for  a 20-course  degree.  For 
example,  SOC  and  POL  and  ECO 
Minors  together  would  serve  as  a 
General  Social  Science  Program  for  a 
20-course  degree.  Of  the  twenty 
courses,  this  General  Program  would 
account  for  twelve,  and  the  breadth 
requirement  for  three,  leaving  five 
optional  courses. 


Minor  Programs  will  very  likely  be 
combined  in  different  ways  for  a Gen- 
eral Program  in  the  different  Academic 
Areas.  (For  example,  Area  4,  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences,  may 
wish  to  require  a Minor  in  Mathemat- 
ics as  a co-requisite  for  any  combina- 
tion of  Minors  counting  toward  a de- 
gree. Area  1,  the  Humanities,  may 
decide  to  have  open  choice.)  Curricu- 
lum Committees  would  specify  such 
requirements  for  any  given  Area. 

A Major  program  would  also  fulfil 
the  requirements  for  a 15-course  de- 
gree. Two  Majors  would  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements for  a 20-course  degree. 

A Specialist  program  would  also  fulfil 
degree  requirements  for  a 20-course 
degree. 

RECOMMENDATION  IV: 
BREADTH  REQUIREMENTS 

We  recommend  that: 

i.  Students  in  the  Humanities  (Area 
1)  be  required  to  take  three  courses 
from  a list  of  Science  and  Social 
Science  courses,  ONE  of  which 
must  be  from  the  Sciences,  and  AT 
LEAST  ONE  of  which  must  be 
from  200+  series  courses. 

ii.  Students  in  the  Social  Sciences 
(Area  2)  be  required  to  take  three 
courses  from  a list  of  Humanities 
and  Science  courses,  AT  LEAST 
ONE  of  which  must  be  from  the 
Humanities,  AT  LEAST  ONE  of 
which  must  be  from  certain  Sci- 
ences, and  AT  LEAST  ONE  of 
which  must  be  from  the  200+  series 
courses. 

iii.  Students  in  the  Sciences  (Areas  3 
and  4)  be  required  to  take  three 
courses  from  a list  of  Humanities 
and  Social  Science  courses,  AT 
LEAST  ONE  of  which  must  be  in 
the  Humanities,  and  AT  LEAST 
ONE  of  which  must  be  in  the  200+ 
series  courses.  (NO  MORE  THAN 
TWO  of  these  may  be  language- 
training courses.) 

iv.  Students  in  Area  5 be  required  to 
take  three  courses  from  a list  of 
Humanities,  Social  Science,  and 
Science  courses,  AT  LEAST  ONE 
of  which  must  be  in  the  Humani- 
ties, and  AT  LEAST  ONE  of  which 
must  be  in  the  200+  series  courses. 
(NO  MORE  THAN  TWO  of  these 
may  be  language-training 
courses.) 

v.  Students  normally  take  one 
breadth-requirement  course  in 
each  of  their  first,  second,  and  third 
years  (or  in  each  group  of  five 
courses),  so  that  they  may  com- 
plete breadth  requirements  by  the 
end  of  fifteen  courses. 

vi.  In  order  to  leave  room  in  students’ 
timetables  for  at  least  one  breadth- 
requirement  course  each  year,  no 
program  be  allowed  to  require 
more  than  four  courses  in  first  or 
second  or  third  years  (or  in  each 
group  of  five  courses). 

NOTES 

At  present,  we  require  three  breadth 
courses,  to  be  chosen  from  one  or  more 
areas  of  study  other  than  the  student’s 
main  area.  We  have  recommended  that 
all  breadth  courses  be  drawn  from 
specific  lists,  and  (under  Recommen- 
dation VI)  that  the  new  Curriculum 
Committees  look  over  these  lists  each 
year.  Where  a proposed  breadth  course 


combines  Academic  Areas,  the  appro- 
priate Curriculum  Committee  can 
decide  whether  it  is  suitable. 

Lists  of  breadth  courses  would  be 
compiled  as  follows:  Departments  and 
College  Programs  would  provide  lists 
from  their  own  offerings.  The  Commit- 
tee would  choose  from  these  lists,  and 
enquire  (if  they  wish)  about  courses  not 
in  the  list.  Departments  or  College 
Programs  might  request  that  certain 
courses  from  another  unit  count  as 
breadth  courses.  The  question  of  initi- 
ating breadth  courses  is  addressed 
under  Recommendation  VI. 

If  a student  chooses  a program  that 
combines  Academic  Areas,  the  three 
breadth  courses  will  be  determined  by 
the  Curriculum  Committees. 

IV.i,  ii.  As  noted  in  the  Introduction, 
we  feel  that  students  outside  the  sci- 
ences should  have  some  acquaintance, 
at  a University  level,  with  issues  and 
methods  in  the  sciences.  Mainstream 
science  courses  will  attract  those  few 
students  who  are  qualified  to  take  them 
(for  their  breadth  requirement).  There 
are  at  present  several  courses  in  the 
Calendar  that  we  think  would  qualify 
as  breadth  courses  for  non-science 
students.  It  is  likely  that  some  new 
courses  will  have  to  be  developed  that 
are  specifically  designed  for  non-sci- 
ence students. 

IV.iii,  iv.  There  was  also  considerable 
feeling  that  non-Humanities  students 
should  take  at  least  one  full  Humani- 
ties course  which  includes  a significant 
amount  of  written  work.  That  is,  if  a 
Humanities  course  qualifies  as  a 
breadth  course,  it  should  offer  some 
verbal  training. 

IV.iv.  Recommendation  IV.iv,  for  Aca- 
demic Area  5 (Commerce  and  Finance), 
would  need  confirmation  under  the 
forthcoming  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  B.Com.  Program. 

IV. vi.  Recommendation  IV. vi  brings  in, 
some  twenty  years  late,  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  1967  Macpher- 
son  Report.  Its  wisdom  seems  self-evi- 
dent. 

RECOMMENDATION  V: 
RECOGNITION  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 

We  recommend: 

i.  That  a small  percentage  of  newly 
admitted  students  (as  under  V.ii) 
be  designated  Faculty  Scholars, 
along  with  other  students  who 
maintain,  or  attain,  a 3.5  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average. 

ii.  That  a small  percentage  of  newly 
admitted  students  be  offered  en- 
rolment at  the  time  of  admission 
in  any  program  of  their  choice  for 
which  they  are  qualified.  That  if 
they  are  uncertain  of  their  choice, 
they  be  guaranteed  enrolment  in 
a program  of  their  choice  in  sec- 
ond year,  provided  they  have 
maintained  a 3.5  GPA  as  a full- 
time student. 

iii.  That  some  special  projects  or  semi- 
nars or  courses  at  the  200+  level 
be  designed  for  all  Faculty  Schol- 
ars. 

iv.  That  the  diploma  as  well  as  the 
transcript  indicate  “High  Distinc- 
tion,” as  well  as  “Distinction,”  for 
those  who  qualify  as  at  present. 
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NOTES 

This  proposal  is  much  altered  from 
the  original  proposal  in  the  June  1988 
Working  Report.  It  is  designed  in  part 
to  appeal  to  very  able  students  gradu- 
ating from  high  school,  and  in  part  to 
provide  more  recognition  to  very  able 
students  in  the  Faculty  at  large. 

V.ii.  We  are  losing  some  talented  stu- 
dents to  other  institutions  who  can  offer 
a guarantee  of  initial  enrolment  in  a 
desired  program,  where  at  present  we 
cannot.  This  is  especially  troublesome 
for  those  interested  in  “Limited  Enrol- 
ment Programmes.”  We  should  like  to 
offer  a small  percentage  of  the  incom- 
ing students  the  guarantee  of  enrol- 
ment in  a specific  program  of  their 
choice.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  a top- 
notch  student  would  fall  below  the  cut- 
off point  for  any  Limited  Enrolment 
Programme.  (If  this  happens,  decisions 
should  be  made  on  an  individual  ba- 
sis.) 

A group  of  such  students  would  be 
chosen  within  each  Academic  Area,  say, 
the  top  five  per  cent.  This  group  would 
be  selected  chiefly  from  students  pre- 
senting 6 OAC’s,  with  a very  high 
average  in  their  Area.  (Grade  aver- 
ages might  vary  from  year  to  year,  and 
also  between  Areas.)  The  Admissions 
Committee  may  take  into  account  other 
signs  of  excellence  (e.g.  achievement 
in  the  Canadian  Mathematical  Olym- 
piad, good  marks  in  standardized  tests). 
The  Committee  should  also  consider 
incoming  students  of  exceptional 
achievement  from  outside  the  Ontario 
high  school  system,  for  example,  Na- 
tional Scholars  from  outside  Ontario. 

V.iii.  Recommendation  V.iii  is  deliber- 
ately left  general  in  order  to  accommo- 
date different  kinds  of  projects,  semi- 
nars, or  courses.  These  should  be  sui 
generis,  and  not  be  like  the  regular 
offerings.  They  should  be  taught  by  the 
best  people  available.  They  may  be 
offered  across  a whole  Academic  Area 
or  across  the  Faculty  at  large.  Such 
projects,  seminars,  or  courses  should 
be  chosen  or  initiated  by  a special 
Faculty  Scholar  committee,  convened 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

V.iv.  Recommendations  V.iv  suggests 
one  additional  way  of  recognizing 
achievement  for  Faculty  Scholars  as 
well  as  for  those  who  currently  achieve 
“Distinction.”  We  suggest  that  such 
achievements  be  printed  on  the  di- 
ploma, and  not  just  on  a transcript. 

RECOMMENDATION  VI: 
REVISED  CURRICULUM  AND 
ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEES 

We  recommend: 

i.  That  each  Academic  Area  have  a 

Curriculum  Committee,  chaired  by 

an  appropriate  Dean,  in  order  to 

approve,  monitor,  and,  where 

suitable,  initiate: 

(a)  courses, 

(b)  programs, 

(c)  breadth  requirements. 

ii.  That  the  composition  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Committees  be  as  follows: 


HUMANITIES 

CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 

(19  members) 

One  member  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Departments:  Classics, 
Computer  Science,  East  Asian 
Studies,  English,  Fine  Arts, 
French,  German,  History,  Italian, 
Linguistics,  Middle  Eastern  & 
Islamic,  Near  Eastern  Studies, 
Philosophy,  Religious  Studies, 
Slavic,  Spanish/Portuguese. 

Three  College  members:  one  from 
Innis/New,  one  from  St.  Michael’s/ 
Trinity,  one  from  University/Vic- 
toria. 

A Steering  Committee  should  be 
formed  (two  from  language  De- 
partments, two  from  English/ 
History/Philosophy,  two  from 
Colleges;  chaired  by  a Dean)  to  fa- 
cilitate the  activities  of  the  larger 
committee. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 

(11  members) 

One  member  from  each  of: 
Anthropology,  Economics,  Geo- 
graphy, Political  Science,  Sociol- 
ogy. 

Three  College  members:  one  from 
Trinity,  one  from  Woodsworth,  one 
from  Innis/New/University. 

One  member  from  Computer  Sci- 
ence, one  member  from  Mathemat- 
ics, one  member  from  Psychology. 

LIFE  SCIENCES 
CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 

(12  members) 

Four  members  from  Basic  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  two  from  Botany,  two 
from  Psychology,  two  from  Zool- 
ogy. 

One  member  from  Chemistry,  one 
member  from  Statistics. 

MATHEMATICAL  & 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 

(9  Members) 

One  member  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Computer  Science, 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Statistics. 

One  member  from  Philosophy 
(Logic),  and  one  member  from 
University  College  (Cognitive 
Science  & Artificial  Intelligence) 

iii.  That  a sub-set  of  all  the  Curricu- 
lum Committees  meet  as  needed, 
and  at  least  once  annually,  to 
consider  the  character  and  the 
teaching  of  100-series  courses,  and 
to  consult  with  appropriate  per- 
sonnel about  100-series  courses. 

iv.  That  the  composition  of  faculty 
members  on  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee be  as  follows: 

two  from  Humanities 
two  from  Social  Sciences 
two  from  Physical  & Mathe- 
matical Sciences 
two  from  Life  & Medical  Sci- 
ences 

1 from  Commerce. 


NOTES  (See  also  Appendix  Three) 

VI. i,  ii.  The  present  Curriculum  Com- 
mittees consider  all  proposed  course  and 
program  changes,  but  they  do  not 
consider  the  curriculum  as  a whole 
within  their  sectors.  The  mandate  of 
the  present  Curriculum  Committees 
needs  to  be  enlarged,  so  that  they 
oversee  the  curriculum  in  general 
across  their  whole  Academic  Area. 

We  conceive  of  approving  and  moni- 
toring courses,  programs,  and  breadth 
requirements  as  a discussion  among 
those  concerned  about  the  whole  cur- 
riculum of  each  sector.  Each  Commit- 
tee would  ensure  that  courses,  pro- 
grams, and  breadth  requirements  were 
following  the  general  principles  of  the 
Faculty’s  curriculum,  as  proposed  here. 

Initiating  a course  or  program  or 
breadth  requirement  would  mean 
suggesting  a possibility  to  the  appro- 
priate Department(s)  or  College 
Program(s).  Special  care  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  highest  University 
standards  in  such  suggestions.  For 
example,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
a humanities  department  to  ask  a 
University  economics  expert  for  a 
breadth  course  on  household  budgets. 
It  would  be  equally  inappropriate  for 
a social  science  department  to  ask  a 
University  literary  scholar  for  a breadth 
course  on  effective  business  letters. 

Vl.iii.  Recommendation  VT.iii  is  one  step 
that  should  help  resolve  problems  in 
the  first  year.  The  meeting  we  suggest 
will  provide  for  a regular  review  of 
introductory  courses  across  the  whole 
Faculty,  and  a chance  to  correct  prob- 
lems. Appropriate  personnel  to  be 
consulted  would  include  the  Under- 
graduate Adviser  to  the  Provost  and 
representatives  from  Student  Services. 

VI. iv,  v.  The  current  Admissions  Com- 
mittee has  two  tasks.  One  is  to  review 
policy,  when  problems  arise.  The  other 
is  to  deal  with  the  countless  details  of 
admissions  practice.  This  recommen- 
dation enlarges  the  faculty  represen- 
tation of  the  Admissions  Committee. 
Departments  and  College  Programs 
will  thereby  have  a regular  channel  to 
the  Admissions  Committee.  Debate  and 
action  on  Admissions  policies  must  be 
encouraged. 

Current  membership  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  on  the  General 
Committee  is  only  one  Faculty  mem- 
ber. In  line  with  the  above  proposal, 
this  should  be  increased  to  three  Fac- 
ulty members  from  the  nine  above,  to 
be  chosen  by  vote  within  the  Admis- 
sions Committee  at  a meeting  early  in 
the  academic  year. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Professor  E.J.  Barbeau  (Mathemat- 
ics) 

Professor  J.  M.  Beattie  (Acting 
Chair,  History)  (1989) 

Professor  A.  Borodin  (Computer  Sci- 
ence) 

Professor  R.C.  Brown  (History) 
Vice-Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  J.W.  Browne  (Health  Ad- 
ministration) 

Principal,  Innis  College 

Professor  J.F.  Burke  (Chair,  Spanish 
& Portuguese)  (1987-88) 

Professor  N.P.  Byrne  (Medical  Edu- 
cation) 

Professor  H.R.  Cho  (Physics) 

Professor  C.M.  Clement  (Astronomy) 

Professor  M.E.  Cook  (English) 
Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (Chair) 

Professor  D.N.  Dewees  (Economics) 
Associate  Dean,  Social  Sciences,  SGS 

Ms.  Kenlynne  Duke,  President,  Arts 
& Science  Students’  Union  (1988-89) 

Professor  M.G.  Finlayson  (Chair, 
History)  (1987-88) 

Mr.  W.  Gardner,  President,  Arts  & 
Science  Students’  Union  (1987-88) 

Professor  A.  Gordon  (Acting  Chair, 
Spanish  & Portuguese)  (1988-89) 

Professor  J.E.  Grusec  (Psychology, 
Scarborough  College)  (1987-88) 

Mr.  P.D.  Harris  (German),  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  Arts  & Science 

Mr.  T.  Janikas  (A.S.S.U.)  (1987-88) 

Mr.  T.  Johnston,  Association  of  Part- 
Time  Undergraduate  Students 

Professor  J.M.  McLeod  (Psychology, 
Scarborough  College)  (1988-89) 

Professor  D.E.  Moggridge  (Econom- 
ics), Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science  (1987-88) 

Dr.  K.L.  Moore,  Associate  Dean, 
Basic  Sciences,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  A.  Saddlemyer  (English) 
(1987-88) 

Professor  KG.  Scrimgeour  (Bio- 
chemistry) (1987-88) 

Professor  E.M.  Sellers 
Associate  Dean,  Academic  Affairs, 
Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  B.A.  Sigmon  (Anthropol- 
ogy, Erindale  College) 

Professor  G.A.  Smith  (Anthropology) 
Acting  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  (1988-89) 

Professor  J.J.B.  Smith  (Zoology), 
Vice-Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
(1987-88) 

Ms.  M.  Srebrnjak  (A.P.U.S.)  (1987- 

88) 

Professor  S.S.  Tobe  (Zoology), 
Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (1988-89) 

Mr.  P.  Wu  (A.S.S.U.)  (1987-88) 
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APPENDIX  ONE 


RECOMMENDATION  I: 
ADMISSIONS 

Below  are  suggested  OAC  requirements 
for  admission  into  the  various  Academic 
Areas. 

These  differ  little  from  current  re- 
quirements or  recommendations,  ex- 
cept for  Area  2:  Social  Sciences.  The 
Social  Science  Curriculum  Committee 
specifically  recommended  requiring 
either  a History  or  a Geography  OAC 
for  its  Area. 

(1)  HUMANITIES: 

ENG  OAC  1 

1 OAC  in  MAT/Language  other  than 
ENG 

2 Humanities  OACs 
Any  2 other  OACs 

(2)  SOCIAL  SCIENCES: 

ENG  OAC  1 

1 MAT/Language  other  than  Eng- 
lish 

1 OAC  in  GGR/HIS 

3 other  OACS 

(3)  LIFE  SCIENCES: 

ENG  OAC  1 

1 OAC  MAT 

2 OACs  (no  more  than  1 additional 
MAT)  from  Calc,  Algebra&Geometry, 
Finite  Math,  CHM,  PHY 

Any  2 other  OACs 

(4)  MATHEMATICAL  & 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES: 

ENG  OAC  1; 

2 OACs  from  Mathematics 

1 OAC  from  CHM/PHY 

Any  2 other  OACs  (but  no  more  MAT) 

(5)  B.Com.  - (to  be  determined) 


APPENDIX  TWO 


RECOMMENDATION  III.V : 
ACADEMIC  AREA  FLOW 
CHARTS 


Following  are  sample  flow  charts  for 
the  current  academic  areas.  They  are 
intended  to  indicate  to  students  the 
various  programs  available  to  them, 
depending  on  the  disciplines  in  which 
the  students  take  100-  (and  in  some 
cases  200-series)  courses  (no  specific 
numbers  are  given  for  the  100-series 
courses,  since  there  are  often  several 
100-series  courses  in  any  one  disci- 
pline). 

The  charts  work  on  a simple  “follow 
the  arrows  from  top  to  bottom”  basis. 
In  the  LIFE  SCIENCES  diagram,  for 
instance,  the  chart  indicates  that  stu- 
dents taking  100-series  courses  (which 
are  always  in  the  top  row  of  boxes)  in 
Biology  and  Chemistry  and  Mathemat- 
ics have  taken  the  right  100-series 
courses  to  move  on  into  programs  in 
Biology,  or  Biology  & Mathemat- 
ics, or  Molecular  Plant  Biology,  or 
Zoology.  Students  who  take  100-se- 
ries  courses  in  Biology  and  Chemistry 
and  Mathematics  and  Physics  may 
proceed  into  programs  in  Biology  & 
Physics,  or  Botany,  or  Plant  Popu- 
lation, or  all  the  Basic  Medical  Sci- 
ence Programs.  Thus,  students  may 
quickly  see  on  the  chart  for  any  given 
academic  area  almost  all  course  com- 
binations and  program  possibilities  in 
that  area. 

As  noted,  the  charts  represent  the 
current  program  offerings  in  the 
Faculty.  The  curriculum  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  Report  should  help  sim- 
plify these  offerings. 


HUMANITIES  DIAGRAM 


100/200- 
series  courses 
in  «- 


French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Slavic 


Classics 
English 
History  — 
Linguistics 
Philosophy 


East  Asian  Studies 
Middle  East  & Islamic 
Near  Eastern  Studies 
Religious  Studies 


Drama 
Fine  Arts 

History  ot  Science 
Music 


lead  to 
programs  in 


each  discipline 
or  a combination 
of  two 
disciplines 


F.ast  Asian 
Middle  Eastern 
Near  Eastern 
Religious  Studies 
Rel.  Studies  & East  Asian 
Rel.  Studies  & Middle  Eastern 
Rel.  Studies  & Near  Eastern 
Rel.  Studies  & History 
Rel.  Studies  & Philosophy 


Drama 

Fine  Art  History 
Fine  Art  Studio 
History  of  Science 
Music 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES  DIAGRAM 


100-series 
courses 
in  


ECONOMICS 

& 

MATHEMATICS 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


GEOGRAPHY 


&1 

& 

GEOGRAPHY 

HISTORY 

and/or 

PHILOSOPHY 

or 

POLITICAL 

SOCIOLOGY 

SCIENCE 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE! 
SOCIOLOGY 

T— — 4 

& HISTORY 
or 

PHILOSOPHY 


lead  to 

the  following 

programs 


Economics 


Economics  & 
Geography 
Economics  & 
Philosophy 

Economics  & 
Sociology 


Economics  & 
History 
Economics  & 
Political  Science 

International 

Relations 


Environment 

Management 

Geography 

Historical 

Geography 

Urban 

Geography 


Anthropology 


Political  Science 
Sociology 


Pol.  Sci  & History 
Pol.  Sci  & Phil.  ‘ 
Soc.  & History 
Soc.  & Phil. 


V 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (QUANTITATIVE  METHODS)  DIAGRAM 


100-series 

courses 

in 

ECONOMICS  & MATHEMATICS 



lead  to 

the  following 

programs 


& COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


& COMMERCE 
and 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


Economics 

Actuarial  Science 

Computer  Science 

Economics 

Applied  Math  & 

for  Data  Management 

(Quantitative 

Economics 

Methods) 

Computer  Science 

Economics  & 

& Economics 

Mathematics 

Economics  & 
Statistics 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES  DIAGRAM 


100- 

series 

courses 

MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS  & COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

in 

1 1 

& PHYSICS 


& PHL  & PSY 


lead  to 

the  following 

programs 


Mathematics 

Applied  Math 

Computer  Sci. 

Cognitive  Science 

Applied  Math 

& Physics 

& Artificial 

Mathematics 
& Statistics 

& Computer 
Science 

Computer  Sci. 
Computer  Sci. 
& Mathematics 

Computer  Sci. 
& Statistics 

Statistics 

Intelligence 
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APPENDIX  THREE 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  DIAGRAM 


100-series 

courses 

1THEMATICS  & PHYSICS 

1 1 1 

in 

I 

& 

ASTRONOMY 

& 

CHEMISTRY 

& 

CHEMISTRY 

& 

GEOLOGY 

& 

MATERIALS 

SCIENCE 

lead  to 

the  following 

programs 


Geology 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Materials 

& Physics 

Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Geology  & 
Chemistry 

Science 

Physics 

& Physics 

& Physics 

Geology  & Physics 

LIFE  SCIENCES  DIAGRAM 


100- 

series 

courses 

BIOLOGY  & CHEMISTRY  & MATHEMATICS 

PSYCHOLOGY 



& 

& 

& * 

PHYSICS 

GEOGRAPHY 

GEOLOGY 

lead  to 

the  following 

programs 


Biology 

Biology  & 

Biology  & 

Physics 

Biogcography 

Palae- 

Psychology 

Mathematics 

Botany 

Physical 

ontology 

Molecular  Plant 

Plant 

Geography 

Biology 

Population 

Zoology 

Basic  Medical  Science  Programs 

(see  next  Diagram) 

BASIC  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  DIAGRAM 


RECOMMENDATION  VI: 
GOVERNING  STRUCTURE 

Recommendation  VI  proposes  the 
changes  to  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions and  the  Area  Curriculum  Com- 
mittees. These  are  the  most  consider- 
able changes  proposed  to  the  structure 
of  Faculty  standing  committees.  It 
seems  useful  to  recommend  a series  of 
other,  smaller  changes  to  the  Faculty 
committee  structure  at  the  same  time 
as  those  in  VI,  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
These  recommended  changes  are  in- 
dicated below  in  Italics.  They  may  be 
brought  forward  to  General  Commit- 
tee at  the  appropriate  time. 

THE  COUNCIL 

The  responsibilities  and  membership 
of  the  Council  will  stay  the  same  as  at 
present. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April 
every  year,  and  be  combined  with  the 
last  General  Committee  meeting  of  the 
year. 

THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

The  Responsibilities  of  the  General 
Committee  will  stay  the  same.  The 
membership  will  change  to  reflect  the 
changes  indicated  below,  but  the  over- 
all total  will  stay  the  same  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  January  meeting  will  be  can- 
celled (it  is  bad  timing),  to  be  replaced 
by  a meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  to  be  combined  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  Council. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ACADEMIC  STANDARDS 

The  responsibilities  of  this  Commit- 
tee will  stay  the  same  as  at  present. 

The  membership  will  be  increased 
by  one,  the  Chair  of  the  “Department 
of  Medical  Science  Programmes”. 

This  informal  arrangement  has  in 
fact  been  in  place  for  years,  but  never 
officially  approved  by  vote  of  Council. 

THE  ACADEMIC  APPEALS 
BOARD 

This  Board  will  stay  the  same  as  at 
present. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ADMISSIONS 

See  Recommendation  VI. 


College  Programs 

This  chart  is  a simple  listing  of  College  Programs  within  their  Academic  Areas.  For  100-series  courses  required  for  these  programs  consult 
Calendar  Program  listings. ' 


Innis  New  St.  Michael’s  Trinity  University  Victoria  Woodsworth 


| 

\ 

Biomedical  Ethics  _ „ ..  . 

Ethics  Society  Canadian  Studies  American  Studies 

Cinema  Women’s  Celtic  Studies  & Law 

Studies  Studies  Drama  Literary  Studies 

GyuSon  & Humanities  & Renaissance  Studies 

Christian  Philosophy  ^c1|,“n),lytic  8'C  Semiotics 

Medieval  Studies  Medicine,  Victorian  Studies 

Philosophy  & Moralit>  & Law 

Life  Sciences 

Labour  Studies  . . 

Urban  Studies  African  Studies  International  Crimin 

Relations  . . 

Conflict  Studies  Labour 

Manag 

Science  & Society  Relatio 

ology 

>ment 

ns 

\ 

Cognitive  Science  & 
Artificial  Intelligence 

Environmental  Immunology 

Studies  Human  Biology 

Environmental 

Sciences 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COUNSELLING 

This  Committee  will  be  abolished. 

Tb  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  eight 
student  places  on  this  Committee,  and 
consequently  on  the  General  Commit- 
tee, overall  student  membership  by 
College  on  the  General  Committee  will 
be  increased  by  eight,  one  for  each  Col- 
lege. 

This  committee’s  existence  was 
predicated  on  the  College  Counselling 
system  introduced  in  the  early  1980’s. 
This  system  never  worked,  and  the 
Committee  itself  has  not  met  in  years. 

THE  CURRICULUM 
COMMITTEES 

See  Recommendation  VI. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INSTRUCTION  AND 
EVALUATION 

This  Committee  will  be  abolished. 

This  Committee  has  not  met  in  years. 
The  practice  of  the  Faculty  over  the 
last  decade  or  longer  has  been  to  es- 
tablish Committees,  Task  Forces  or 
Working  Groups  to  address  specific 
issues  of  instruction  and  evaluation  in 
the  Faculty  as  they  have  arisen.  These 
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Groups  have  reported  to  the  Dean  and/ 
or  the  General  Committee.  The  under- 
standing in  abolishing  this  Committee 
is  that  such  specifically  mandated 
committees  or  task  forces  will  continue 
to  be  the  main  way  in  which  the  Fac- 
ulty responds  to  issues  of  instruction 
and  evaluation. 

THE  COMMITTEES  ON 
STANDING  AND  STUDY 
ELSEWHERE 

These  Committees  stay  the  same  as 
at  present. 


Music 


Events 


Section  from  the  poster  for  Art  as  Applied  to 
Medicine  Open  House.  See  Miscellany. 


Lectures 


Seminars 


Reclaiming  Our  Past: 
Women  in  Canadian 
History. 

Monday,  May  1 
Professors  Paula  Bourne 
and  Pat  Staton,  OISE; 
Popular  Feminism  lecture 
and  discussion  series.  Room 
2-212/2-213,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
8 p.m. 

(Women’s  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE) 


Stress  and  the  Heart. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Prof.  Joel  Dimsdale, 
Department  of  Psychiatry. 
Main  Auditorium,  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry.  12 
noon. 

(Psychiatry) 


Geochemical  Self- 
Organization:  Reactive 
Flows  in  Porous  Media. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Prof.  John  Chadam, 
McMaster  University.  134 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Nonlinear  Studies  Group) 


Current  Status  of  the 
Minimal  Modelling 
Methods  for  Quantifying 
Insulin  Action  and 
Insulin  Secretion  in  vivo. 

Tuesday,  May  9 
Prof.  Diane  Finegood, 
University  of  Alberta.  North 
classroom,  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  5 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Opera  Excerpts. 

Tuesday,  May  2;  Thursday, 
May  4;  and  Saturday,  May  6 
The  Opera  Division  presents 
fully  staged  and  costumed 
scenes  from  the  operatic 
repertoire.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $7,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
Edward  Johnson  Building 
are  available  from  the  box 
office,  978-3744. 


ROYAL  CONSERVA- 
TORY OF  MUSIC 

Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Roxolana  Roslak,  soprano; 
Fred  Osachoff,  clarinet;  and 
Peteris  Zarins,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Young  Artist  Series. 

Thursday,  May  4 
Andrew  Burashko,  piano. 

Thursday,  May  11 
Solo  and  chamber  works 
performed  by  students  in 
the  performance  diploma, 
chamber  ensemble  and 
orchestra  training  pro- 
grams. Concert  Hall.  5.15 
p.m. 

RCM  Women’s  Chorus. 

Friday,  May  5 
Giles  Bryant,  conductor. 
Knox  College  Chapel,  59  St. 
George  St.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 


RCM  Children’s  Choir 
and  Junior  Orchestra. 

Sunday,  May  7 
Linda  Beauprd  and  Rose 
Thomson,  directors, 
children’s  choir;  Mark 
Wells,  conductor,  junior 
orchestra.  Knox  College 
Chapel,  59  St.  George  St.  3 
p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
Series. 

Sunday,  May  14 
Norbert  Kraft,  guitar  and 
Bonnie  Silver,  harpsichord 
and  piano.  Walker  Court, 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  3 
p.m. 


RCM  Wind  Ensemble. 

Sunday,  May  14 
Richard  Blechta,  conductor. 
Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute, 
495  Jarvis  St.  3 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  and 
seniors  $2. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  the  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


Exhibitions 


Canada  in  Space. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Steve  MacLean,  Canadian 
Astronaut  Program.  102 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  5.30  p.m. 
(Ontario  Laser  & Lightwave 
Research  Centre  and  U of  T 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi) 


Dilemmas  of  Modern 
Family  Law. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Prof.  Carol  Roger  son, 
Faculty  of  Law;  Wit  and 
Wisdom  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Law.  6 to  7.30  p.m. 

Tickets  $10 

Information:  Ed  Thompson, 
978-8991. 

(UTAA) 


The  Evolution  of  Treat- 
ment of  Alcohol  Prob- 
lems since  1945. 

Tuesday,  May  9 
Prof.  William  R.  Miller, 
University  of  New  Mexico. 
Auditorium,  Addiction 
Research  Foundation.  4 p.m. 
(ARF) 


Colloquia 


Episodic  Trace  Forma- 
tion and  Experiential 
Awareness:  A New  Look 
at  Childhood  Amnesia. 

Monday,  May  1 
Prof.  Josef  Perner,  Max- 
Pi  anck  Institute  for 
Psychological  Research, 
Munich  and  University  of 
Sussex,  England.  Room  4- 
413,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  12  noon. 
(Applied  Cognitive  Science, 
OISE  and  McLuhan 
Program) 


Continuity  and  Innova- 
tion in  the  History  of 
Astronomy:  The  Strange 
Case  of  the  Rotating 
Moon. 

Monday,  May  1 
Prof.  W.  Alan  Gabbey, 
Washington  University,  St. 
Louis.  323  Victoria  College. 
4.10  p.m. 

(IHPST) 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  May  4 

Killing  Time. 

Wendy  Goad,  paintings. 
East  Gallery. 

The  Primordial  Shell. 

Martina  Schnetz,  installa- 
tion piece.  West  Gallery. 

Tibor  P6lya  and  the 
Group  of  Seven/Hungar- 
ian Art  in  Toronto 
Collections:  1900-1949. 

May  12  to  June  8 
In  conjunction  with  U of  T 
Triennial  Hungarian 
Studies  Conference.  Both 
Galleries. 

Gallery  Hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Tuesday  to  Thursday,  11 
a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

10th  Annual  Juried 
Show. 

To  May  12 
The  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

1789:  Ann£e  de  la 
Libert^. 

May  1 to  August  31 
An  exhibition  of  books, 
pamphlets,  plays  and  other 
materials  relating  to  the 
first  year  of  the  French 
Revolution.  1st  and  2nd 
floors. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Canadian-Polish 

Publications. 

May  3 to  May  30 
A collection  of  newspapers 
and  books  published  in 
Canada  written  in  Polish 
and  English;  co-sponsored 
by  the  Cultural  Committee 
of  the  Canadian-Polish 
Congress.  Main  Display 
Area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

8.30  a.m.  to  12  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

(Public  & Community 
Relations) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  infor- 
mation for  Events 
listings  must  be  received 
in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45 
Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  of  May  15, 
for  events  taking  place 
May  15  to  29: 

Monday,  May  1 

Issue  of  May  29, 
for  events  taking  place 
May  29  to  June  12: 
Monday,  May  15 


Campus  Copy 

■ and  Publishing  Services  Inc. " * 

100  Harbord  St.  Toronto  Ontario 


Your  One  Stop  COPY,  PRINT, 

& DESKTOP  PUBLISHING  Centre 


(416)  925-2277  Fax  (416)  925-5308 


"distinctfi/  different.. c\temcfy  efficient 


Meetings  and  Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  May  1 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  May  2 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  May  3 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Employment  Equity. 

Thursday,  May  4 
Speaker:  Maureen  O’Neil, 
North-South  Institute, 
Ottawa.  Respondents: 
Steven  A.  Raiken,  Metro- 
politan Toronto  District 
Health  Council  and  Jennifer 
Keck,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work.  North  Auditorium, 
Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  2 to  5 p.m. 
(Social  Work  and  Social 
Work  Alumni  Association) 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  May  4 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Outcome  Measures  and 
the  Evaluation  of 
Rehabilitation  Interven- 
tions. 

Friday,  May  5 
Paper  presentations  by 
faculty  and  clinical  col- 
leagues. Keynote  address: 
Research  on  Rehabilitation 
Outcomes:  Crossing 
Disciplines  and  Mixing 
Methods,  Prof.  William 
Avison,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  3163 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Pre-registration  required. 
Fee  $15. 

Information:  978-2765. 
(Rehabilitation  Medicine) 


Women’s  Network. 

Tuesday,  May  9 
Prof.  Rose  Sheinin,  vice- 
dean, School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Croft  Chapter 
House.  12  noon. 


U of  T Triennial  Hungar- 
ian Studies  Conference. 

Thursday,  May  11  to 
Saturday,  May  13 
American  Hungarian 
Educators’  Association’s 
14th  annual  conference  in 
conjunction  with  Hungarian 
Studies  Association  of 
Canada.  Auditorium,  Carr 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College, 
except  as  noted. 

Thursday,  May  11 
Opening  address,  Prof.  R. 
Craig  Brown,  vice-dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science.  7 
p.m. 

How  Do  We  Keep  What  We 
Have?  Preserving  Material 
Collections  of  Hungarian 
Culture  in  North  America. 
Panel  discussion.  7.15  to 

9.30  p.m. 

Friday,  May  12 
Canadian  and  Hungarian 
Cooperation.  9 to  10.30  a.m. 
The  Hungarian  Avant- 
garde:  From  Budapest  to 
Chicago  I.  400  Alumni  Hall. 
9.10  to  10.30  a.m. 

Turbulent  Centuries  (17- 
18th).  11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
The  Hungarian  Avant- 
garde:  From  Budapest  to 
Chicago  II.  400  Alumni  Hall. 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
Contemporary  Hungarian 
Art:  Challenges  of  the 
Current  Wave  of  Reform. 
Panel  discussion.  400 
Alumni  Hall.  1.30  to  3.30 


Turbulent  Decades: 

Hungary  After  World  War 
II.  2 to  4 p.m. 

The  Hungarian  Avant-garde 
Then  and  Now:  Two  Videos 
on  Hungarian  Art.  400 
Alumni  Hall.  3.45  to  6 p.m. 
Literature  and  Music  in  the 
20th  Century.  4.30  to  6 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  13 
General  Meeting  of  the 
Hungarian  Studies  Associa- 
tion of  Canada.  9.10  a.m. 
General  Meeting  of  the 
American  Hungarian 
Educators’  Association.  10 
to  11  a.m. 

14-15th  Century  Hungary 
from  a Hungarian  and 
Italian  Perspective  I.  11 
a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

14-15th  Century  Hungary 
from  a Hungarian  and 
Italian  Perspective  II.  2 to 

3.30  p.m. 

Lobbying  Efforts  of  Hun- 
garians in  the  Diaspora: 
Some  Reflections  on  North 
American  Experiences.  403 
Carr  Hall.  2 to  3.30  p.m. 
Education.  4 to  5 p.m. 
Hungarians  in  the  US — 
Americans  in  Hungary.  5 to 
6 p.m. 

Closing  banquet.  Presenta- 
tion of  the  F.G.  Harcsar 
Memorial  Prize.  Canada 
Room,  Brennan  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $25 
Information:  Hungarian 
Chair,  978-4157. 


Planning  & Priorities 
Committee. 

Monday,  May  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 

Our  Rights  and  Our 
Responsibilities:  Legis- 
lation Alone  Cannot 
Ensure  Racial  Harmony. 

Tuesday,  May  2 
New  Day  Cultural  Founda- 
tion and  City  of  Toronto 
Race  Relations  Committee 
debate  on  race  relations. 
George  Ignatieff,  chair.  Alan 
Borovoy,  Canadian  Civil 
Liberties  Association; 
Mendel  Green,  immigration 
lawyer;  James  Sintzel, 
foundations  advisor;  with 
three  members  of  youth 
groups  representing  visible 
minorities.  Debates  Room, 
Hart  House.  7.30  p.m. 


Contemporary  Italian 
Canadian  Writers. 

Tuesdays,  May  2 to  May  30 
The  writings  of  Darlene 
Madott,  Frank  Paci,  Mary  di 
Michele,  Antonio  Mazza  and 
Pier  Giorgio  DiCicco.  St. 
Michael’s  College.  7.30  to 

9.30  p.m.  Fee  $50. 
Registration:  926-7254  or 
926-1300,  ext.  3324. 

(USMC  Continuing  Educa- 
tion) 


Art  as  Applied  to  Medi- 
cine Open  House. 

Thursday,  May  4;  Friday, 
May  5;  and  Saturday,  May  6 
Third  floor,  256  McCaul  St. 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
(Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine) 


Emmanuel  College 
Convocation 

Thursday,  May  11 
Honorary  degrees  will  be 
conferred  on  Rev.  Prof. 
Jaroslav  Palikan,  Rev. 
Douglas  Clarke  Lapp,  Kuo 
Sui-May  and  Bishop  K.H. 
Ting  who  will  address 
convocation.  Convocation 
Hall.  8 p.m. 


p.m.  
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Research  Notices 


Books 


For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call 
the  PhD  oral  examination 
office  at  978-5258  for 
information  regarding  time 
and  location  for  these 
listings. 

Monday,  May  8 

Gary  Michael  Koop, 
Department  of  Economics, 
“Essays  in  Bayesian 
Macroeconometrics.”  Prof. 

D.  Poirier. 

Thursday,  May  11 

Kathryn  Anne  Graham, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “A  Model  for  the 
Differentiation  of  the 
Human  Mammary  Secretory 
Epithelium.”  Prof.  R.N. 
Buick. 


Notice  of  the  following 
vacancies  outside  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  received  by 
the  Office  of  the  President. 

Universite  Laval 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Forestry 
& Geodesy 

Send  applications  to:  Michel 
Gervais,  Recteur,  President  du 
comitd  de  selection,  Cabinet 
du  Recteur,  University  Laval, 


contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline 
Dates 

Canada  Council  — Killam 
research  fellowships;  Isaac 
Walton  Killam  Memorial 
Prize  nominations:  June  30. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
AIDS  Research  — research 
grants  (anticipated 
deadline):  June  30. 

Council  for  Tobacco 
Research  (US) — research 
grants:  May  3; 
preliminary  proposals:  any 
time. 

Health  & Welfare 
Canada  — AIDS-related 
resubmissions/new  propos- 
als outside  of  the  special 
competitions:  May  15. 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — 
(psychiatry,  child  develop- 
ment) research  awards; 
distinguished  scholar 


Quebec,  PQ  GlK  7P4 

Athabasca  University 

Assistant  Professor, 
Mathematics  and  Assis- 
tant Professor,  Earth 
Sciences 

Applications  should  be  sent 
by  May  31  to:  Director,  Hu- 
man Resources,  Athabasca 
University,  Box  10,000, 
Athabasca,  Alta.  TOG  2R0 


award:  May  15. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities,  URIF  — for 
May  31  ministry  deadline, 
internal  deadline  at  ORA: 
May  24. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — new  and  un- 
solicited research  grants: 
June  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  — research 
grants:  June  15; 
pesticide  advisory 
committee:  June  30. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  June  9. 

Searle  Canada  Inc.  — 
NSAIDs:  May  31. 

SSHRC,  Research 
Communications  Division  — 
aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada  (Oct- 
Feb):  June  30. 

Standards  Council  of 
Canada  — research  grants: 
May  1. 

U of  T — Connaught 
senior  fellowships  in  the 
humanities  and  social 
sciences:  May  15; 
Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  of  the 
Research  Board  — general 
research  grants:  May  15; 
grants-in-aid:  June  1. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — 
(biomedical  engineering) 
research  grants  (letters  of 
intent):  May  15. 


Positions  Elsewhere 


Publish  or 


s m n 


See  The  Copy  Network  for  words  you  can  live  by  at  a cost 
you  can  live  with.  Desktop  Publishing.  IBM  compatible 
output.  Macintosh  rentals.  Laser  or  Linotronic  (publication 
quality)  output.  Photocopies  in  b&w  or  colour. 


PLUS!  Earn  Club  Copy  Points. 

Every  purchase  gives  you  points  towards  free  copies, 
computer  rentals  or  even  a Mac  Plus.  Find  out  how  today! 


YZQ&X’iiE&teQSKr' 
One  Stop  Publishing 


203A  College  Street 
Toronto 
Phone:  979-2679 
Fax:  979-0216 
Modem:  979-0215 


FUNCTIONAL  LITERACY 

A workshop  on  Conceptions  and  Misconceptions  of 
Competence  in  a Technological  Society 

Wednesday,  May  24, 1989 
121  St.  Joseph  Street 
Room  400,  Alumni  Hall 
St.  Michael's  College,  University  of  Toronto 
9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 


Featured  Speaker 

PROF.  LARRY  MIKULECKY 

Learning  Skills  Centre,  Indiana  University 

Literacy,  the  workplace,  and  adult  training 


Other  speakers  will  include:  Insup  Taylor,  David  Olson,  Paul  Jones,  James  Heap, 
Kathleen  Rockhill,  Stephen  Norris,  Roger  Briers,  Kathy  Bell,  and  Ann  Griffin. 

Pre-registration:  The  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & Technology 
39A  Queen's  Park  Crescent  East 
University  of  Toronto 
978-7026 

Cost:  $10  includes  refreshments  & reception  at  5:00  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  Teleglobe  Canada 

The  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & Technology,  University  of  Toronto 
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The  following  are  books  by  U of  T staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  U of  T staff  are  indicated 
by  an  asterisk. 

April 

Rites  of  Spring:  The  Great  War  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Modern  Age,  by 

Modris  Eksteins  (Lester  & Orpen 
Dennys;  396  pages;  $26.95).  This  book 
describes  the  origin,  impact  and  after- 
math  of  the  First  World  War.  It  tracks 
the  relationship  between  politics,  the 
arts,  literature  and  the  entire  matrix 
of  European  life  at  the  start  of  the 
century. 

The  Sugar  Cane  Industry:  An  His- 
torical Geography  from  Its  Origins 
to  1914,  by  J.H.  Galloway  (Cambridge 
University  Press;  266  pages;  $44.50 
US).  This  book  describes  the  spread  of 
the  sugar  cane  industry  from  India  to 


the  Mediterranean  basin  in  medieval 
times,  to  the  Americas  in  the  early  years 
of  European  colonization,  and  its  sub- 
sequent diffusion  to  most  parts  of  the 
tropics.  It  examines  changes  in  agri- 
cultural practices,  the  significance  of 
improvements  in  milling  and  manu- 
facturing techniques  and  the  role  of  the 
industry  through  its  demand  for  labour 
in  forming  the  multicultural  societies 
of  the  tropical  world. 

March 

Vietnam:  Facing  the  1990s,  compiled 
by  Richard  Stubbs  (Joint  Centre  for  Asia 
Pacific  Studies;  80  pages;  $14.95).  This 
book  is  a compilation  of  essays  written 
by  a group  of  Canadian  academics  who 
visited  Vietnam  in  April  and  May  of 
1988.  The  essays  are  based  on  inter- 
views with  senior  academics,  journal- 
ists and  top  government  officials  in 
Vietnam. 


HR  News  & Views 


A monthly  column  from  Human  Resources 

by  Rudy  Kremberg 


Survey  reminder 

If  you  haven’t  completed  and  returned 
your  employment  equity  questionnaire 
yet,  please  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  need  the  survey  information  to 
make  employment  equity  a reality  at 
the  University.  The  information  will 
be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Thanks  to  all  those  who  have  already 
sent  in  their  questionnaires. 

Holiday  schedule 

Here  is  the  holiday  schedule  for  the 
new  vacation  year. 


brary  at  978-6521. 

Free  screenings  will  resume  in  June. 

Health  & safety  videos 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Health  & 
Safety  has  a growing  library  of  VHS 
videos.  They  deal  with  various  aspects 
of  health  and  safety  in  the  workplace 
and  are  available  for  loan,  free  of 
charge,  to  all  University  departments. 

The  videos  deal  with  such  topics  as 
general  safety,  respiratory  protection, 
chemical  safety,  hearing  safety,  asbes- 
tos and  hazard  communication.  Call 
978-4467  for  information. 


Canada  Day:  Mon.,  July  3 
Civic  Holiday:  Mon.,  Aug.  7 
Labour  Day:  Mon.,  Sept.  4 
Thanksgiving:  Mon.,  Oct.  9 
Christmas/New  Year:  Mon.,  Dec.  25, 
through  Mon.,  Jan.  1,  1990 
Good  Friday,  1990:  Fri.,  Apr.  13 
Victoria  Day,  1990:  Mon.,  May  21 
Canada  Day,  1990:  Mon.,  July  2 

Schedules  will  be  announced  sepa- 
rately for  certain  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity (e.g.,  the  central  library,  UTCS, 
physical  plant,  U of  T Press)  and  other 
areas  where  essential  services  must  be 
maintained. 

Questions  on  alternative  holidays 
for  non-unionized  staff  who  work  on 
designated  holidays  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  compensation  depart- 
ment, 978-5688.  For  unionized  staff, 
call  the  labour  relations  department, 
978-8523. 

Summer  hours  (8.45  a.m.  to  4.30 
p.m.)  begin  on  July  1 and  end  on  La- 
bour Day. 

New  appointment 

Janice  Draper  is  the  new  manager 
of  personnel  services  at  215  Huron  St. 
She  was  promoted  to  the  position  last 
month,  after  working  in  HR  as  a per- 
sonnel generalist. 

Film  reviews 

Sexual  harassment  and  career  man- 
agement were  the  topics  of  last  month’s 
free  films.  Here  are  the  ratings  and 
comments: 

“Workplace  Hustle”  ★★★★  — “It’s 
useful  to  have  men  talk  about  sexual 
harassment,  especially  Ed  Asner  ...  he 
shows  it  really  can  be  a serious  prob- 
lem.” 

“Career  Management:  When  Prepa- 
ration Meets  Opportunity”  ★★★★7 2 — 
“Best  film  I’ve  ever  seen  on  this  sub- 
ject ...  fast  paced,  informative,  easy  to 
follow.  An  excellent  training  tool.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  borrowing 
these  films  for  viewing  in  your  depart- 
ment, please  call  the  audio  visual  li- 


A bargain  for  staff 

One  of  the  benefits  of  working  at  the 
University  is  the  Joint  Membership 
Plan.  It  provides  access  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  & Recreation,  Hart 
House  and  the  Faculty  Club  at  a re- 
duced cost.  This  is  made  possible  by 
subsidies  from  the  University. 

While  all  full-time  and  part-time  (25 
percent  or  more)  employees  are  eligible 
to  join  any  time  at  reduced  rates, 
membership  cancellations  only  take 
effect  on  June  30  of  each  year.  If  you 
don’t  arrange  to  cancel  by  then,  your 
payroll  deductions  covering  the  fee  will 
automatically  continue  for  the  next 
year. 

To  join  or  leave  the  plan,  fill  out  a 
benefits  application  form  available  at 
215  Huron  St.,  8th-floor  reception. 

For  information,  call  Lynda  Collins 
at  978-2088. 

Policy  manual 

Wondering  how  much  vacation  you’ll 
have  next  year?  Or  if  your  spouse  is 
eligible  for  a tuition  waiver?  Or  how 
the  University’s  policy  on  environ- 
mental health  and  safety  affects  you? 

The  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  are  in  the  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies.  It’s  available  for  reference  use 
throughout  the  University,  often  in 
departmental  administration  offices. 

Asbestos  safety 

In  some  buildings  on  campus,  steel 
beams  above  ceiling  tiles  are  sprayed 
with  potentially  hazardous  asbestos 
fireproofing.  Any  work  in  these  areas 
— running  computer  cables,  for  ex- 
ample — must  be  authorized  and  car- 
ried out  by  or  through  the  Physical 
Plant  Department.  Don’t  do  it  yourself. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  Health 
& Safety  has  given  all  Physical  Plant 
Department  tradesmen  and  utilities 
personnel  special  training  on  working 
with  asbestos.  To  arrange  for  such  work 
to  be  done  safely,  call  the  Physical  Plant 
Department  area  supervisor  assigned 
to  your  building. 


;c . , 
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Sexual  harassment  not  a trivial  issue 


ALTHOUGH  WE  are  not  familiar  with  the 
particulars  of  the  University’s  much- 
publicized  sexual  harassment  case,  it 
is  clear  that  media  responses  — includ- 
ing, most  recently,  June  Callwood’s  — 
have  so  far  merely  given  voice  to  our 
society’s  widespread  and  deep-seated 
need  to  trivialize  the  issue  of  sexual 
harassment. 

The  publicity  received  by  this  case 
has  created  the  impression  that  it  is 
the  only  one  to  have  been  dealt  with 
by  the  University’s  sexual  harassment 
office.  This  unfortunate  and  mislead- 
ing impression  needs  to  be  corrected. 

The  Hummel  case  is  merely  the  only 
one  so  far  that  has  been  brought  to  a 
hearing.  According  to  a statement  by 
President  Connell  in  the  April  17  Bul- 
letin, the  decision  to  “close”  the  hear- 
ing was  Professor  Hummel’s.  Similarly, 
the  decision  to  seek  publicity  — and  to 
reveal  the  name  of  the  complainant, 
who  desperately  wanted  to  remain 
anonymous  — was  also  his. 

There  are  two  points  we  would  like 
to  make  about  the  larger  context  in 
which  sexual  harassment  of  the  sort 
now  being  debated  can  be  understood. 

First,  anthropologists  and  histori- 
ans have  in  recent  years  demonstrated 
that  the  relative  absence  of  freedom  to 
enter  and  enjoy  public  arenas  is  one  of 
the  constants  of  women’s  subordina- 
tion. Public  space  — passageways, 
parks,  subways,  beaches  — tends,  cross- 
culturally,  to  be  dominated  by  men.  In 
our  society,  it  is  claimed  and  controlled 
in  ways  that  can  seem  subtle  (staring, 
winking,  whistling),  as  well  as  not  so 


subtle  (stalking,  grabbing,  threatening 
rape). 

Second,  in  the  past  15  or  so  years, 
scholars  in  a variety  of  fields  have 
studied  the  social  and  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  acts  of  staring  or  ogling.  Art 
historians  and  film  theorists  have  found 
ways  of  analyzing  the  effects  of  the  male 
“gaze.”  And  sociologists  and  psycholo- 
gists have  developed  ways  of  under- 
standing how,  for  example,  a child  can 
be  sexually  abused  by  her  father’s 


I READ  the  recent  feature  on  animals 
in  research  ( Bulletin , April  17)  with 
considerable  interest.  It  is  always  jar- 
ring to  witness  the  errors  of  logic, 
inaccurate  statements  of  fact,  and 
unsubstantiated  claims  made  by  the 
“rational”  and  “scientific”  animal  re- 
search community. 

The  article  “The  complex  issue  of 
animal  research  legislation”  is  a case 
in  point.  George  Harapa  indicates  that 
Bill  190  could  prevent  testing  a new 
vaccine.  I suppose  this  contention  is 
offered  in  the  hope  that  the  public  and 
the  legislators  will  be  suitably  fright- 
ened by  such  a possibility.  In  fact,  a 
careful  reading  of  Bill  190  reveals  no 
such  inherent  risk.  If  anything,  Har- 
apa ignores  the  careful  deliberations 
and  efforts  of  knowledgeable  and  well- 
informed  legislators  and  consultants 


invasive  watching  of  her  bodily  move- 
ments. It  is  generally  agreed  that  acts 
of  fixed  or  sexualized  watching  both 
express  a position  of  dominance  and 
create  an  atmosphere  of  intimidation, 
not  necessarily  consciously  experienced 
as  such  by  those  who  are  the  objects  of 
this  kind  of  attention. 

Throughout  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
women  have  organized  to  demand  our 
right  to  equal,  safe  access  to  public 
space.  Many  of  the  marches  and  dem- 


to  the  legislative  committee. 

Later  in  the  same  article,  it  is  stated 
that  “under  federal  law,  certain  tests 
must  be  done.”  The  research  commu- 
nity frequently  makes  this  argument. 
However,  the  tests  referred  to  — the 
LD50  and  the  Draize  — are  not  required 
by  law. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  fed- 
eral authorities  resist  all  demands  to 
have  any  specific  mandatory  tests.  They 
do  this  perhaps  in  the  belief  that  such 
tests  would  unduly  hamper  develop- 
ment of  suitable  alternatives  to  the 
current  animal  procedures.  Indeed,  the 
federal  authorities  have  been  advocat- 
ing alternatives  to  animal  tests,  espe- 
cially the  LD50  and  Draize.  American 
federal  authorities  recently  sponsored 
an  international  conference  on  this  very 
issue. 

As  for  the  University  complaining 
of  not  being  invited  to  the  committee 
hearings  on  Bill  190:  this  is  strategic 
posturing  aimed  at  belittling  the  efforts 
of  the  legislators  and  the  validity  of 
Bill  190’s  intent.  I assume  that  Profes- 
sor Jim  Keffer,  vice-president  (re- 
search), is  privy  to  the  same  sources  of 
information  that  prompted  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario  and  Partners 
in  Research  to  make  representations 
to  the  legislative  committee.  In  other 
words,  U of  T appears  to  be  crying  foul 
inappropriately,  having  tacitly  declined 
an  opportunity  to  attend  an  open  “let’s- 
hear-from-everyone”  session. 

As  for  Partners  in  Research:  it  is  the 
most  unscientific,  pre-rational,  quasi- 
religious group  yet  formed.  It  is  the 
creation  of  researchers  and  their  or- 
ganizations, not  solely  “concerned 
citizens.” 


Injustice? 

THE  RADICAUCHIC  professors  have 
found  a new  “injustice”  to  whine  about. 
In  the  April  17  Bulletin,  I see  a letter 
from  Danny  Goldstick,  Peter  Rosen- 
thal, Phyllis  Grosskurth  and  the  usual 
crew  of  trendy  cause-finders.  They 
complain  that  the  University  has 
slapped  on  the  wrist  certain  professors 
who  failed  to  do  their  job  during  the 
recent  strike  by  some  teaching  assis- 
tants. 

Naturally  Professors  Goldstick, 
Rosenthal,  Grosskurth  and  company 
do  not  express  any  concern  over 
CUEW’s  threat  to  “discipline”  those 
teaching  assistants  who  did  not  strike. 
(The  threat  is  made  in  a letter  from 
Peter  Trnka  to  the  members  of  CUEW, 
dated  March  15.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
discussed  at  the  April  12  general 
meeting,  but  I am  told  that  no  decision 
was  made.) 

John  McLeod 
Graduate  student 
Department  of  History 


onstrations  that  have  taken  place  have 
focused  on  acts  of  gross  physical  vio- 
lence against  women.  Sexual  harass- 
ment too,  however,  is  a form  of  violence 
against  women.  To  make  this  point,  we 
will  probably  have  to  begin  hitting  the 
streets  at  daybreak,  marching  to  take 
back  the  day  as  well  as  the  night. 

The  faculty  of  the  Women’s  Studies 
Programme 
New  College 


It  worries  me  when  all  the  research- 
ers can  do  to  support  their  position  is 
point  to  individuals  and  say  research 
using  animals  helped  them.  This  form 
of  validation  would  be  rejected  by  our 
scholarly  journals  and  granting  bod- 
ies. Indeed,  such  an  argument  ignores 
rules  of  logic  and  inquiry. 

Bill  190  is  worthy  and  deserves  a 
fair  hearing,  not  the  biased  and  non- 
scholarly  account  presented  in  the  Bul- 
letin. 

Eugene  P.  Sunday, 

Toronto 


The  Campus  Printing  and 
Design  Office  of  University  of 
Toronto  Press  is  moving  to 
47  Willcocks  Street  on 
May  10,  1989. 

Our  address  is  new  but  our 
phone  numbers  are  still  the 
same.  Please  come  and  see 
us  at  our  new  location,  just  two 
doors  west  of  the  Faculty  Club. 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

Campus  Printing  and 
Design  Office 

47  Willcocks  Street 
Toronto  Ontario  M5S  iai 
Tel  416/  978  2317  or  2259 


The  Publishing  Division  and 
administrative  offices  of 
University  of  Toronto  Press  are 
located  at  10  St  Mary  Street, 

Suite  700,  Toronto  Ontario  M4Y  2W8 
Tel  416/  978  2239 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 


PACKMATE 12  $2599.00 


Packard  Bell 

systems 


provide  the 
power  and 


performance 


to  meet  all 


requirements. 


today  and 


tomorrow. 


1MB 

12MH 

0 WAIT  STATES 

40  MB  HD 

VGA  Colour 
Monitor  & Card 


214  COLLEGE  STREET 

IN  THE  KOFFLER  CENTRE 

3rd  floor  COMPUTER  SHOP 

TELEPHONE  978-7947, 7949 
Monday  - Friday  9am  - 6 pm,  Saturday  10am  - 5 pm 


Bill  190  claims  unsubstantiated 
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Letters 


Numerical  hiring  targets  needed 


IN  RESPONSE  to  Professor  Sumner’s 
“Employment  equity:  the  next  step”  in 
the  April  17  Bulletin : Sumner’s  forum 
article  demonstrates  the  ineffectiveness 
of  procedural  reforms  implemented  at 
this  university  and  elsewhere  in  recent 
years,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  “excellence” 
argument.  He  highlights  the  pressing 
need  to  establish  hiring  targets  for 
women  faculty,  and  gives  evidence  that 
this  is  the  only  effective  means  to  real- 
ize the  goal  of  employment  equity  — a 
principle  to  which  the  university  com- 
munity as  a whole  is  committed. 

We  recommend  that  numerical  tar- 
gets be  developed,  on  a department- 
by-department  basis,  for  hiring  the 
under-represented  sex  into  tenure/ 
tenure-stream  positions.  The  targets 
would  be  derived  from: 

• the  department’s  current  full-time 
tenure/tenure-stream  complement,  by 
sex 

• the  average  number  of  doctoral  de- 
grees awarded,  by  sex,  in  the  discipline 
concerned  as  shown  in  the  three  most 
recent  years  of  Statistics  Canada  data. 
(In  cases  where  the  PhD  may  not  be 
the  common  or  appropriate  prepara- 
tion — for  example,  some  professional 


fields  — the  availability  pool  would  be 
determined  accordingly.) 

• the  projected  faculty  retirements  in 
the  department  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  object  would  be  to  bring  the 
percentage  of  the  under-represented 
sex  in  the  tenure/tenure-stream  com- 
plement up  to  at  least  its  representa- 
tion in  the  Canadian  doctoral  pool 
within  five  years. 

Example: 

Tenure/tenure-stream  faculty 
Total:  29  Women:  1 (3.4%) 
Canadian  PhDs 

Total:  152  Women:  26  (17.1%) 
Anticipated  retirements: 

5 years 

Total:  5 Bridged:  1 Net:  4 
10  years 

Total:  14  Bridged:  1 Net:  13 
17.1%  x 29  = 4.9 

Presumptive  target:  A minimum  of 
four  women  among  new  appointments 
within  the  next  five  years.  (If  the  one 
woman  shown  retires  or  leaves,  the 
target  rises  to  five.) 

Actual  target : Given  that  only  four 
new  appointments  in  all  are  anticipated 


There  is  no  systemic 
discrimination 


RE:  PROFESSOR  Wayne  Sumner’s  article 
“Employment  equity:  the  next  step” 
{Bulletin,  April  17). 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  your 
readers  thought  that  the  chair  of  our 
department  was  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  department  or  its  committees.  It 
would  be  doubly  unfortunate  if  the 
belief  became  widespread  that  our 
department  was  about  to  institute 
some  system  of  quotas  for  women  in 
hiring. 

Although  it  is  unusually  coercive, 
Professor  Sumner’s  proposal  has  some 
things  in  common  with  other  propos- 
als I know  of.  In  particular,  there  is 
the  rationale  he  uses:  that  the  Univer- 
sity engages  in  systemic  discrimina- 
tion against  women.  I understand  this 
to  mean  discrimination  that  does  not 
necessarily  arise  from  our  intentions, 
that  comes  about  somehow  from  the 
very  structure  of  the  institution.  Thus, 
systemic  discrimination  would  never 
cease  unless  the  system  itself  was  al- 
tered, with  compulsory  quotas,  for 
example. 

There  is  something  unreal  and 
unpolitical  about  this  entire  concept. 

The  actual  point  here  has  to  do  with 
the  future,  not  the  past.  I think  women 
were  discriminated  against  in  the  past, 
but  that  fact  alone  does  not  justify 
preferring  a female  applicant  over  a 
male  applicant  today.  (It  might  justify 


a system  of  retiring  senior  men  like 
Professor  Sumner  and  me,  who  have 
already  benefitted  from  past  discrimi- 
nation, and  replacing  us  with  women.) 
A preferential  hiring  system  would  be 
justified  only  by  the  prospect  that,  in 
its  absence,  search  committees  would 
continue  to  discriminate  against 
women.  That  seems  to  be  the  force  of 
the  word  “systemic”:  a discrimination 
that  would  just  go  on  and  on. 

But  if  you  ask:  “Isn’t  that  what  is 
going  to  happen  without  some  quota 
system?”  I answer  no.  In  Ontario  in 
1987,  according  to  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  & Universities  ( The  Toronto 
Star,  March  4,  1989),  47  percent  of 
lecturers  were  women;  29  percent  of 
assistant  professors  were  women,  both 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  PhD 
degrees  that  were  awarded  to  women 
in  1986-87:  26.6  percent.  Search  com- 
mittees are  now  seeking  out  women 
candidates.  There  is  no  systemic  dis- 
crimination. 

Women’s  groups  will  then  turn  their 
attention  to  the  future:  how  to  consoli- 
date the  right  to  equality  in  hiring  that 
they  have  already  gained?  Absolutely 
right!  That  is  the  issue.  But  it  is  not 
the  issue  Professor  Sumner  raises. 

Graeme  Nicholson 
Department  of  Philosophy 
Trinity  College 


CONVOCATION  OF  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

Thursday,  May  11  at  8:00  p.m. 

Convocation  Hall 
Conferral  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

Douglas  Clarke  Lapp,  minister  of  Westdale  United  Church,  Hamilton 
Jaroslav  Pelikan,  Sterling  Professor  of  Religious  Studies, 

Yale  University 

Ting  Kuang-hsun,  Principal  of  Nanjing  Theological  Seminary, 

Nanjing,  China 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Letters 

Kuo  Siu  May,  writer  and  retired  Professor  of  English,  Nanjing 
University,  China 

Ting  Kuang-hsun  (widely  known  as  Bishop  K H Ting)  will  give  the  Convo- 
cation address.  All  are  welcome. 


over  the  next  five  years,  a longer  pe- 
riod might  be  negotiated. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  presump- 
tive targets  would  be  uniformly  set; 
actual  targets  could  be  negotiated 
should  the  department  show  that  the 
target  initially  assigned  was  unobtain- 
able. 

Projected  retirements  would  deter- 
mine how  and  when  the  targets  would 
be  met  and,  by  adjusting  the  time 
accordingly,  would  ensure  reasonable 
flexibility.  This  proposal  recognizes 
diverse  staffing  requirements,  hiring 
constraints,  the  availability  of  female 
candidates  in  various  disciplines  and 
alterations  in  these  patterns  over  time. 
Targets  would  be  reviewed  on  an  an- 
nual basis  and  revised  when  appropri- 
ate. 

The  plan  also  requires  that: 

• a department  could  count  on  retain- 
ing the  targeted  position(s),  i.e.,  X 
appointments  would  be  approved  pro- 
vided they  were  to  be  filled  as  targeted 
over  a Y-year  period;  in  exceptional 
cases  bridging  funds  would  also  be 


available 

• a position  which  could  not  be  filled 
immediately  by  the  targeted  sex  could 
be  filled  only  on  a contractually  lim- 
ited basis 

• a department  in  which  the  tenure/ 
tenure-stream  faculty  are  exclusively 
male  or  female  would  be  expected  to 
make  its  next  appointment  a member 
of  the  non-represented  sex. 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 
specifically  permits  measures  such  as 
the  ones  we  are  proposing.  In  1986  the 
University  committed  itself  to  an 
Employment  Equity  Policy  and  more 
recently  to  an  Employment  Equity 
Action  Plan.  Our  proposal  flows  natu- 
rally from  the  action  plan,  which 
reminds  us  that  the  focus  has  to  be  on 
equality  of  results  and  that  “any  dif- 
ferences between  the  workforce  data 
...  and  the  external  availability  pool ... 
will  be  used  to  establish  University  em- 
ployment equity  objectives.” 

Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Status  of  Women  Officer 


Classified 


continued  from  page  11 


Houses  & Properties 
for  Sale 


Reduced  for  quick  sale!  Large 
condo  town  home.  Three  bed- 
rooms. Two  bathrooms.  Ground- 
level  family-room.  Underground 
parking.  Well-maintained  15- 
year-old  complex.  Professionally 
landscaped.  Near  U of  T, 
schools,  shopping,  transportation. 
$224,900.  Bob  Van  Alstyne,  968- 
9000. 

Cabbagetown,  3-storey  reno- 
vated Victorian,  quiet  street,  park- 
ing, near  park;  ground  floor  open 
concept,  combined  living-room/ 
dining-room,  fireplace,  sunny 
bright  kitchen,  breakfast  nook;  2nd 
floor  2 large  bedrooms,  oversized 
5-piece  bathroom;  3rd  floor  big 
multi-purpose  room,  use  as 
teenager(s)  or  master  bedroom  or 
office  or  studio;  rooftop  deck;  fin- 
ished basement  and  bathroom  — 
use  as  nanny  suite  or  recreation 
room,  separate  entrance;  new  fur- 
nace. Possession  August  31st, 
priced  to  sell  at  $449,000.  Call 
923-9236. 

Yonge  & Bloor.  Instead  of  buying 
a condo,  how  about  Vz  a house,  on 
a beautiful  street  in  the  heart  of 
Toronto.  Upper  2 floors,  2-3  bed- 
rooms, 1 'lz  baths,  eat-in  kitchen. 
928-1479. 

Own  a part  of  Sussex,  England. 

$69,900.  Flat  in  old  town  of 
Hastings.  Sea  view.  Easy  access 
to  continent  & London.  Walk  to 
Hastings  Castle.  Joan  Manuel, 
284-4751.  Royal. LePage  R.E. 
Services  Ltd.  Realtor. 


Vacation/Leisure 


BACKPACK  CANADA  & UNITED 
STATES,  MEXICO  & PERU.  Ad- 
venturesome backpacking  treks 
through  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
in  Florida,  in  the  magnificent  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains of  Peru,  the  Chilkoot  Trail  in 
the  Yukon  and  the  Copper  Canyon 
(Barranca  del  Cobre)  in  Mexico. 
We  have  some  trips  where  we  hike 


out  daily  from  base  camps  in  sce- 
nic backcountry  areas.  No  experi- 
ence is  necessary.  Request  bro- 
chure. WILLARDS  ADVENTURE 
CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4M4S9.  (705)  737-1881. 

Beautiful  cottage  for  rent  on 
Stoney  Lake;  1,000  sq.ft.  Pan- 
abode and  log  cabin.  Private  lot, 
exquisite  location,  June,  July  9-31 , 
$700/week,  call  Peter  at  971  - 
8491. 

Bed  and  Breakfast,  Victoria  B.C. 

Superb  private  accommodation. 
Secluded.  Full  breakfast.  Close  to 
Butchart  Gardens.  15  Minutes  to 
downtown.  No  smokers,  pets. 
(604)  652-6650. 


Secretarial  and 
Word  Processing 

ACADEMIC  WORD  PROCESS- 
ING by  U of  T graduate.  Nine 
years’  experience  typing  univer- 
sity theses,  books,  articles,  es- 
says. STATE-OF-THE-ART 
WORD  PROCESSOR  provides 
professional  results,  beginning  at 
$2.1 0/page  (double-spaced  text 
page).  St.  George  Street.  925- 
4967 

Need  Typing:  Word  Processing 

$2  a page  — double-spaced.  Call 
Mariana  978-7103  (B);  398-2544 
(H). 


Miscellaneous 

Sabbatical  in  Europe?  Need 
car?  ’86  Peugeot  505  for  sale  this 
summer.  Excellent  condition, 
carefully  driven,  licensed,  insured 
and  ready  to  go  anywhere  in  Eu- 
rope. For  details  phone  962-9005. 

LEARN  WORDPERFECT  IN  ONE 
DAY.  One-on-one  instruction  from 
a Sheridan  College  instructor. 
$225  includes  a reference  manual. 
Form  letters  and  automatic  labels 
production  are  covered.  Call  Rite 
Business  Systems  at  535-0092  to 
register. 

Let  your  pets  spend  their  vaca- 
tion at  home.  CREATURE  COM- 
FORT PET  CARE  will  look  after 
your  pets  while  you  are  away. 
Experienced,  bonded  profession- 
als, serving  the  downtown  Toronto 
core.  922-7488. 


BUDDHA’S  BIRTHDAY.  Special 
events  include  May  13th  2 p.m.: 
“Buddhism  and  the  Environment" 
presentation  and  public  forum.  All 
welcome.  6:30  pm.  Vegetarian 
Feast  and  Evening  of  Poetry  & 
Music  $20.  Reservations  please. 
May  14th  2 p.m.:  “Buddhist  Ethics” 
— lecture  by  Dr.  R.  Hayes.  All  wel- 
come. And  more.  Zen  Buddhist 
Temple,  86  Vaughan  Road  (St. 
Clair  & Bathurst).  Call  658-0137 
for  more  information. 

PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  $6.50 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 B/W  Polaroid 
(Cashor  Internal  Billing  only).  595- 
4084.  Wednesday  11-1  — no 
appointment  necessary. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experi- 
enced, knowledgeable  realtor  with 
university  faculty  references.  Will 
answer  all  queries  and  send  infor- 
mation about  retirement  or  invest- 
ment properties  in  Victoria.  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Call  collect 
(604)  592-3666  or  write  Lois  Dut- 
ton — Wessex  Realty  — 1516 
Pandora,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8R  1A8. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
workshops  forming  with  "accent" 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English 
pronunciation  and  intonation  pat- 
terns. Now  in  its  fourth  year.  Oyer 
600  satisfied  graduates  attest  to 
its  value.  Groups  of  6-8  partici- 
pants. Personalized  attention. 
Christine  Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA 
Language/Speech  Pathologist. 
767-6691. 

Professional  hardcover  book 
binding,  wide  range  of  colours, 
gold  lettering,  no  page  limit  for: 
theses,  journals,  tabloids,  news- 
letters, course  notes,  old  tattered 
friends,  creative  endeavours  — in 
fact,  almost  anything!  $18.50. 
Binding  Logic  922-4309  after 
6 p.m. 

Toyota  Tercel  stationwagon.  4- 

wheel  drive.  1984  white  4-door. 
Standard  transmission.  Only 
58,000  km.  (or  36,250  miles).  City 
and  highway  driving . Never  in  acci- 
dent. Very  well  maintained  me- 
chanically. Interior  spotless.  Fully 
tuned  3-4-89.  Certified.  Asking 
$6,900.  Phone:226-0118. 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $10  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for 
each  additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does 
your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will 
each  be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin  pub- 
lication date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Communica- 
tions, 45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7.  Ads  will 
not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro  & 
Area 


Charming  renovated  home,  fully 
furnished,  2 bedrooms,  fireplace, 
laundry,  off-street  parking.  Walk 
from  U of  T.  Available  September 
1989  — June  1990.  Call  Carol 
evenings  483-3976. 

Furnished  house  for  rent.  Late 
August  1989  — June  30,  1990. 
Bloor/Bathurst.  Walk  to  subway  (5 
minutes)  and  to  U of  T (20  min- 
utes). Comfortable  and  sunny,  3 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  family 
room,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  fire- 
place, bay  windows,  6 appliances, 
deck,  garage,  backyard  backs 
onto  park.  Non-smokers,  refer- 
ences. $1 ,750/month  plus  utilities. 
Call  Avi  736-5083  x7030  (W)  or 
530-1993  (H). 

Rosedale  two-bedroom  flat 

(1300  square  feet)  in  Victorian 
house,  fully  furnished,  living-room, 
dining-room,  eat-in  kitchen,  16'  x 8' 
sun-deck,  washer/dryer,  cable  TV, 
parking.  Bloor/Yonge  is  4 minute 
walk  and  campus  is  15  minutes. 
Excellent  schools  around  corner. 
741-7438. 

High  Park.  Spacious,  sunny,  two- 
bedroom  apartment  for  rent  on 
upper  level  of  renovated  home. 
Living-room,  dining-room,  sun- 
porch,  fireplace,  central  vacuum, 
hardwood  floors,  laundry.  $1,100/ 
month.  Available  May  1st.  Leave 
message.  763-4135. 

Eglinton  — Avenue  Road.  Four- 
bedroom  house  for  rent  July  1, 
1989  — August  31,  1990.  Fur- 
nished with  5 appliances.  VCR. 
Deck.  Parking.  Fireplace.  $2,100/ 
month  + utilities.  Call  482-2385. 
Leave  message. 

Bloor  West  Village  sabbatical 
rental  — furnished,  renovated 
house  close  to  Runnymede  sub- 
way. 4 bedrooms,  3 washrooms, 
family-room,  recreation  room, 
study,  6 appliances,  air  condition- 
ing, garage.  No  pets.  References. 
August  15,  1989  for  year.  $2,000 
plus.  Larry  Schmidt,  331  Ber- 
esford  Ave.,  Toronto,  M6S  3B4. 
766-5444/828-3771. 

Sabbatical  rental  — Annex:  St. 
George  & Admiral.  Fully  furnished 
2-level  apartment,  from  June  1, 

1 989,  one  year  plus.  One  bedroom 
+ library  + study.  Could  be  2-bed- 
room. Very  large  (1300  sq.ft)., 
modern,  well  furnished,  fireplaces, 
large  deck,  all  appliances,  etc. 
961-7693. 

Bloor  & Spadina,  close  to  U of  T, 

fully  furnished  newly  decorated  2- 
bedroom  apartment,  plus  den, 
separate  living-  & dining-rooms, 
eat-in  kitchen,  terrace  patio  gar- 
den, large  deck,  parking.  $1,600/ 
month.  Phone  928-1479. 

Bloor  & Spadina,  Brunswick 
Ave.  Furnished,  newly  decorated, 
split  level,  1 -bedroom  apartment. 
Large  eat-in  kitchen,  deck,  park- 
ing. $1 ,200/month.  Phone  928- 
1479. 

Pape/O’Connor:  two  2-bedroom 
and  one  1 -bedroom  apartments 
available  in  fully  renovated  three- 
plex  (new  bathrooms,  appliances, 
etc.).  Laundry  facilities.  Garden. 
Quiet  neighbourhood.  Just  min- 
utes from  parks,  all  amenities. 
Downtown  10  minutes.  Priced 
from  $895  + hydro.  Can  furnish. 
656-2828. 


Bloor/U  of  T.  Luxury  studio  apart- 
ments in  renovated  Victorian 
house.  Fireplace,  sauna,  laundry 
facilities,  parking.  Could  be  totally 
equipped  including  microwave, 
china,  dishes,  linens,  TV,  etc. 
Immediate.  Call  971-6094  or  leave 
message. 

Super  convenient  location,  su- 
per amenities.  2-bedroom  Village- 
by-the-Grange  condominium, 
across  the  street  from  the  Art  Gal- 
lery of  Ontario,  easy  walk  to  all 
U of  T,  Chinatown,  Eaton  Centre, 
SkyDome,  downtown  financial  dis- 
trict, etc.  Includes  heat,  hydro, 
cable  TV,  central  air  conditioning, 
24-hour  security,  recreation  centre 
membership  (pool,  saunas, 
weights/exercise  room,  pool  table, 
ping  pong,  more).  Easy  laundry, 
shopping,  dining  and  parking  on 
sub-levels.  Lease  1 year  (renew- 
able) to  persons/couple  affiliated 
with  U of  T.  $1, 590/month.  971  - 
5711. 

House  for  rent:  July  1 st — August 
26th.  Completely  furnished,  three 
bedrooms,  suit  couple  or  small 
family.  One  mile  from  downtown 
campus.  Parking.  $1,200  per 
month.  536-5542  evenings. 

Annex  Home:  Walk  to  U of  T. 
Furnished,  equipped,  3 bedrooms, 
2 floors,  huge  backyard,  parking, 
piano,  fireplace,  laundry.  Minutes 
to  subway,  shopping,  French  im- 
mersion school.  Special  to  cat  lov- 
ers. $1 ,300  + utilities.  References. 
August  1 989  — June  1 990.  Phone 
531-2905. 

One-bedroom  fully  furnished 

apartment  with  balcony.  Down- 
town area  within  walking  distance 
of  University  of  Toronto.  Available 
July  1,  1989.  $795  per  month  in- 
cluding utilities  and  cable  TV. 
Parking  extra.  Please  call  Isabel 
before  10  p.m.  (519)  853-2805. 

Sabbatical  rental  1989/90. 

Spadina  Road/Bloor  St.  Close  to 
best  schools,  lessons,  entertain- 
ment. Walking  distance  to  Univer- 
sity. Furnished  4-bedroom  home, 
5 appliances,  study,  living-room, 
fireplace,  great  garden.  Refer- 
ences. $1 ,450  +.  Phone  533-0842 
evenings. 

Summer  Sublet.  July  1 — August 
15,  1989  (dates  flexible).  2-bed- 
room  duplex  in  renovated  Victo- 
rian house;  quiet  street,  garden, 
deck,  off-street  parking.  Dundas/ 
Dovercourt  area.  $1, 000/month 
inclusive.  533-0501. 

Brunswick  & Bloor.  First-floor 
one-bedroom  flat,  kitchen,  living- 
room.  Available  immediately. 
$900/month  including  utilities. 
920-3536  9 a.m.  — 4 p.m. 

Furnished  condominium  pent- 
house. Minimum  one  year.  2 
double  bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
living-  & dining-rooms,  well-ap- 
pointed kitchen,  5 appliances,  un- 
obstructed view  from  balcony.  Air 
conditioning,  pool,  sauna,  under- 
ground parking.  Centrally  located, 
10  minutes  by  subway  to  U of  T. 
Non-smoker,  references.  $1,395/ 
month  inclusive.  787-8464. 

Beautifully  restored,  furnished, 

3-storey  home.  Centrally  located, 
steps  to  TTC.  Parking,  garden, 
deck,  all  appliances,  piano.  Avail- 
able end  of  June  to  end  of  August. 
No  children.  No  pets.  No  smoking. 
Only  $1 ,200/month.  Call  656- 
8770. 


Charming  furnished  home,  3/4 
bedrooms,  hardwood  floors,  sun- 
room,  large  kitchen,  garden  & 
parking.  10  minute  drive  U of 
Toronto.  Bathurst  & Davenport. 
Available  May  20th.  $1,600  plus 
utilities.  537-3222. 

Furnished  executive  town 
house.  Erin  Mills  — Mississauga. 
3 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  2-4 
months  lease.  Minutes  to  403  & 
Q.E.W.  820-6441. 

May  1, 1989.  $1 ,800/month.  163 
Huron  Street  (1  block  from  Col- 
lege). Two  bedrooms  & solarium/ 
den/sun-room.  Galley  kitchen. 
Combo  dining/living-room.  Large 
back  garden,  decks.  Parking.  5 
appliances,  2 bathrooms.  A very 
large,  bright,  totally  renovated  lux- 
ury apartment  fully  equipped.  Pat 
Lackie  366-6383,  461-0225,  346- 
9939. 

Beautiful  town  house.  2500  sq.ft. 
Walking  distance  to  University,  on 
picturesque  street.  3-bedroom, 
3 'It  bathrooms,  fireplace,  air  con- 
ditioning, deck,  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished. Suit  faculty  member.  July/ 
August  for  one  year.  926-8772 
evenings. 

Annex  — elegant  penthouse,  2 
bedrooms  and  den,  2 baths,  ter- 
races, well  furnished  and 
equipped,  parking.  June  1 to  Octo- 
ber 1,  flexible.  References. 
$1,500.  Tel.  923-3046. 

Sabbatical  rental  89/90.  Avenue 
Road/Eglinton.  Close  to  best 
schools,  hospitals  and  bus/sub- 
way. Furnished  4-bedroom  home, 
study,  den,  living-room,  dining- 
room, breakfast  room,  fireplace, 
garden,  garage,  6 appliances.  Ref- 
erences, non-smokers,  no  pets. 
$2,000  + (negotiable).  Phone  978- 
6412  or  483-1086  evenings. 

Short-term  house  rental,  May  to 
September  30,  or  part  of.  Fully  fur- 
nished, split  level,  3 bedrooms, 
den,  rec.,  double  garage.  Central 
Etobicoke,  convenient  park,  bus 
and  shopping.  $1, 500/month,  no 
pets.  626-3855. 

Visiting  Academic!  September 
1989 -May  1990  (flexible).  Fully 
furnished  2-bedroom  apartment  on 
two  floors.  Skylight/hardwood 
floors/washer  & dryer/access  to 
yard.  20  minutes  from  University 
by  TTC.  $900  +/month.  536-7559. 

King  and  Bathurst  Street,  pent- 
house, one-bedroom  apartment, 
unfurnished,  view  overlooking  lake 
& downtown,  parking,  health  club, 
conference  room,  security,  15 
minute  walk  to  new  dome  stadium. 
Available  June  15.  Phone  Mrs. 
May  at  1-854-2660. 

Summer  rental.  June  1 through 
September  30, 1989  (negotiable). 
Furnished  2-bedroom  apartment. 
Spadina/St.  Clair.  Cozy  6-storey 
building.  $850/month  including 
utilities.  487-5686. 

House  for  rent.  St.  Clair/Vaughan 
area  (211  Winnett  Avenue).  Reno- 
vated, 3 bedrooms,  2 baths,  drive- 
way, clean  and  spacious,  short-  or 
long-term  rental  available.  $1,325/ 
month  +.  Dawna  657-8006. 

Annex  — 95  Prince  Arthur.  One 
block  from  St.  George  subway. 
Fully  furnished,  1 bedroom  with 
solarium,  parking,  laundry  en 
suite,  roof  garden.  June  1989  — 
April  1990.  Sublet  $1,650  per 
month.  11  months  attractive  ac- 
commodation. 972-0245.  Please 
leave  a message. 

Beach  area.  Fully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  house. 
Large  deck,  yard,  parking.  Modern 
kitchen,  dishwasher,  microwave. 
Close  to  streetcar,  subway,  shop- 
ping, 10  minutes  to  beach.  $850 
per  month  all  inclusive.  August  — 
May  (negotiable).  694-4735,  759- 
8534. 


Fully  furnished  sabbatical 
home.  Mt.  Pleasant/Eglinton.  3- 
bedroom,  2-storey,  detached,  gar- 
den. Quiet  neighbourhood.  Close 
to  subway.  July  1989  — July/Au- 
gust 1990.  No  smokers,  no  pets. 
$1,400  +.  481-3831. 

Condominium.  Furnished,  2 
bedrooms  + den,  2 bathrooms,  1 
en  suite,  sunken  living-room, 
washer/dryer  & parking  available, 
swimming  pool,  immaculate,  air- 
conditioned,  balcony,  3rd  floor, 
Lambton  Square,  Scarlett  Rd.  & 
Eglinton,  $1,400,  766-6440. 

Short-term  rental:  Family  home. 
Centrally  located  at  Yonge  & Eg- 
linton. Furnished,  four  bedrooms, 
two  baths,  family-room,  walk-out 
to  garden,  parking.  $1,500  per 
month  + utilities.  Call  Ann  Osier 
weekdays  at  480-2229  (9  a.m . — 3 
p.m.)  or  489-31 60  (after  3 p.m.) 

Royal  York/Bloor.  1 block  from 
subway.  3-bedroom  furnished 
house  for  rent.  25  minutes  from 
campus.  May  1 — August  31, 

1989.  Non-smokers  only.  $950  + 
utilities.  Private  drive,  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood. Phone  244-8116,  621- 
7058. 

Month  of  July.  Dundas/Bloor.  2- 
bedroom  house,  garden,  fully 
equipped  kitchen,  BBQ,  air-condi- 
tioned, 7 minutes  Dundas  West 
subway.  $1,400  (negotiable)  for 
month.  Tel.  536-6970. 

Bloor-St.  George.  Available  im- 
mediately until  June  30.  Luxury 
new  sunny  bachelor,  5 appliances, 
wall-to-wall,  air  conditioning,  24- 
hour  security,  at  subway.  Roof-top 
garden.  Prime  location.  $900  in- 
clusive. Very  convenient  to  U of  T. 
922-2747. 

Bathurst/Dupont  semi-fur- 
nished semi-bachelor,  private  en- 
trance, cooking  facilities  & bath- 
room. $100  a week.  Extra  charge 
for  garage  space.  Tel:  537-7370 
after  6:00  p.m.  or  on  weekends. 

Sublet  September  1989  — June 

1990.  Furnished  1 -bedroom  apart- 
ment, low  rise,  Bloor  West  Village 
close  to  Jane  subway.  Indoor 
parking,  separate  dining-room, 
balcony.  Non-smoker(s)  only 
please.  $850/month  + utilities. 
767-8786. 

An  attractive,  bright,  one-bed- 
room  apartment,  in  the  Yonge/St. 
Clair  area.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped,  linen,  china,  etc.  Short 
lease  if  required.  Immediate  pos- 
session. Phone  922-4797. 

Bathurst/Harbord  apartment  for 

rent.  Separate  entrance.  Newly 
renovated,  new  appliances.  One 
bedroom.  Non-smoker,  no  pets. 
Available  May  1.  $800  + utilities. 
Evenings:  531-3600. 

Moore  Park  house  for  rent.  July 
— August  1989,  4 bedrooms  plus 
built-out  attic,  fully  furnished,  pri- 
vate garden,  garage,  10  minutes 
walk  to  Yonge/St.  Clair.  $1,700/ 
month,  utilities  and  cleaning  serv- 
ice included.  No  pets.  488-6370 
after  5 p.m. 

House  for  rent.  July  and  August 
1989.  Three  minutes  to  Yonge  and 
Lawrence,  subway.  Four  bed- 
rooms, sun-room,  study  in  cool 
basement,  garden  on  quiet  street, 
large  renovated  kitchen.  Rent  ne- 
gotiable. Phone  Ketchum  487- 
2795. 

Charming  Cabbagetown  Cot- 
tage. Available  immediately  for 
short-term  rental.  Beautifully  fur- 
nished, fully  equipped,  immacu- 
late condition.  Private  enclosed 
garden,  off-street  parking.  Close  to 
downtown  & TTC.  Suitable  for  pro- 
fessional couple  without  children. 
$1,800.  Call  929-5388. 

Annex  — 1-  & 2-bedroom  apart- 
ments. Quiet  building,  bright, 
clean,  hardwood,  newly  painted, 
balcony,  garden,  laundry,  $775  & 
up,  some  with  parking.  May  1 or 
ASAP.  References.  323-0040, 
323-3470. 


Attractive,  bright,  3-bedroom, 

furnished,  detached  house.  In- 
cludes 5 appliances,  garage, 
deck,  backyard  and  jacuzzi.  Avail- 
able June  15  for  1 year.  $1,395/ 
month  plus  utilities.  10  minute 
walk  from  beach.  Call  469-8010  or 
(519)  853-1808. 

Annex  — Madison  Ave.  Historic 
Victorian  building.  1 st-floor  duplex 
apartment,  large,  3 bedrooms, 
separate  living/dining,  2 bath- 
rooms, 2 fireplaces,  hardwood/ 
carpet,  track  lighting,  stained 
glass,  sun-room  + porch,  garden, 
laundry,  garage.  $1,875,  June  1, 
1989.  480-2446,  323-0040. 

Oakwood/St.  Clair.  Large  2-bed- 
room  apartment.  Quiet  clean  build- 
ing, bright,  newly  painted,  hard- 
wood floors,  garden,  storage. 
$985,  May  1 5 or  ASAP  after  that. 
References.  323-0040, 323-3470. 

Avenue  Road/Eglinton.  Duplex 
— very  large,  bright,  3-bedroom 
apartment,  separate  living-room  & 
panelled  dining-room,  den/sun- 
room,  fireplace,  carpet,  hardwood, 
newly  painted,  laundry,  parking, 
garden.  Excellent  location. 
$1,595.  May  1 or  ASAP.  480- 
2446,  323-0040. 

Summer  sublet,  May  — Septem- 
ber. Small  1 -bedroom,  parking,  10 
minute  walk  to  Robarts,  in  reno- 
vated house.  $660  a month.  Call 
Mary,  (519)  853-4392. 

Three-storey  Riverdale  town 
home,  2 bedrooms  plus  den/stu- 
dio, 2 decks,  skylights,  fireplace,  5 
appliances,  central  air  condition- 
ing, attached  garage.  Handy  to 
Gerrard,  Dundas  and  King  street- 
cars. Available  July  1 ; $1 ,500  plus 
utilities.  Phone  466-0648. 

Sublet:  1 0 minute  walk  from  U of 
T.  Large,  furnished  one-bedroom 
apartment.  Top  two  floors  Victo- 
rian house,  deck,  air  conditioning. 
June  1 to  October  1,  1989.  $700 
per  month.  368-8918. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 


Physician  couple  seek  accom- 
modation starting  June  1 989  for  1 
year.  Preferable  location  close  to 
Sunnybrook  Hospital.  References 
available  on  request.  Call  or  write: 
Dr.  L.  Bates,  Tel.  (403)  270-3178, 
Apt.  1306  — 3031  Hospital  Drive 
Northwest,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2N 
2T8. 

Visiting  U.S.  Surgeon,  family  of 
four,,  requires  unfurnished  home 
for  minimum  of  one  year  within 
easy  travel  to  downtown  campus. 
Starting  June  15.  Etobicoke,  North 
York  would  be  fine.  Please  call 
May  2 — 9 Toronto  621  -081 1 . 

Long-term  — Central  — 2 well 
behaved  felines  and  their  2 re- 
sponsible non-smoking  owners 
require  a 2-3  bedroom  detached 
house.  Price  range:  $1,000/ 
month.  483-241 1 Monday  — Fri- 
day, 7 — 11  p.m.,  weekends 
10  a.m.  — 11  p.m. 

Wanted  for  sabbatical  exchange 

or  rental:  2-bedroom  furnished 
house  or  apartment  close  to  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Contact  978- 
5404. 

Journalist  on  fellowship,  wife, 
son  9,  require  furnished  home  near 
University  for  academic  year  be- 
ginning August  1 5 or  September  1 . 
Responsible  non-smokers  will 
look  after  your  house  as  if  it  were 
our  own.  Andy  Ogle  or  Janice 
Cain,  (403)  454-2391  or  write 
10223  -130  St.,  Edmonton  T5N 
1X4. 

York  University  professor  seeks 
to  rent  3-bedroom  house,  with 
appliances,  central  location  or 
near  York.  One-  or  two-year  lease 
beginning  July  or  August.  Excel- 
lent references,  non-smokers. 
420-5150  (local  contact)  or  (709) 
745-5511. 


Surgeon’s  family  of  three  re- 
quires furnished  apartment  or 
house  from  July  1,  1989  to  June 
30,  1990.  Convenient  to  public 
transportation.  Monthly  rent  — ap- 
proximately $1 ,000.  Contact  Dr.  N. 
Rajacich,  1216  — 38th  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  California  94122. 
Phone:  (415)  759-5131. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  & Broadview.  Professor 
or  mature  professionals  to  share 
renovated  house.  TTC  15  minutes 
fo  U of  T.  Furnished  bedroom  plus 
deck.  House  has  all  appliances, 
fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking. 
Non-smoking,  organized,  quiet. 
$450.  Maid  included.  Available 
immediately.  Call  Ken  Shepard, 
Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Large  restored  downtown  Victo- 
rian home  available  May  — Sep- 
tember, to  share  with  one  other 
non-smoker.  Washer  & dryer  en 
suite,  sun-filled,  furnished  master 
bedroom  with  private  balcony  and 
piano.  $495/month,  many  extras. 
Dan  588-2405. 

Broadview/Browning  sublet. 

Large  two-floor  upper  flat  in  house 
to  share  with  female  non-smoker. 
Excellent  neighbourhood,  close  to 
TTC  and  Danforth.  Own  bedroom. 
Share  with  2 others.  June  1 — 
September  30.  Rent  $465.  Phone 
469-5190. 


Accommodation 

Out  of  Town 


Sabbatical  house  for  rent  (with 
option  to  buy  in  1 year).  South-east 
Burlington,  close  to  Appleby  GO 
station,  45  minutes  to  Toronto. 
Quiet  court,  private  and  large  prop- 
erty, 3 bedrooms,  2 full  baths, 
bright  kitchen,  large  deck.  $1 ,400/ 
month.  Call  1-333-1053. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


ROME.  Downtown,  furnished 
apartment,  1 -bedroom  plus,  in 
Rome  available  September  1989 
-April  1990.  Call  925-0219. 

Your  home  in  historical  South 
of  France.  Beautifully  furnished, 
restored  farmhouse  with  splendid 
view,  set  in  beautiful  gardens  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Ventoux,  Avignon 
45  km.  Fully  equipped,  all  modern 
conveniences,  telephone,  TV, 
major  appliances,  electric  heating, 
3 bedrooms,  study,  kitchen  and 
sitting-room,  each  with  fireplace. 
Courtyard  with  fountain  and  patio 
furniture.  Available  as  of  January 
1, 1990.  Pictures/references  upon 
request.  Bettina  Aldor,  Le 
Rieufroid,  84340  Malauc6ne, 
France.  Tel.  90652271. 

Edinburgh  — large  renovated 
flat:  fully  furnished  and  centrally 
heated.  On  major  bus  routes, 
close  to  city  centre  and  university. 
Available  summer  1989,  long-  or 
short-term  rentals.  £350/month 
(negotiable)  + bills.  785-5768  or 
656-8400  (daytime). 

Sabbatical  Exchange/Rental.  2- 

bedroom  terrace  house,  walking 
distance  from  Cambridge  city 
centre,  England.  Fully  furnished,  4 
appliances,  central  heating,  tele- 
phone, large  south-facing  garden. 
Would  consider  exchange  (includ- 
ing car)  or  rental  $1 ,000/month 
July  1989  — June  1990.  Contact 
978-5404. 

New  furnished  3-bedroom  cot- 
tage, centrally  heated,  quiet  sea- 
side village,  40  minutes  to  Edin- 
burgh by  rail  or  road.  Available  for 
1 1 months  from  July  1 or  9 months 
from  September  1;  suit  sabbati- 
cant.  Phone  282-3466. 
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The  business  of  ‘excellent  research’ 


The  first  of  a two-part  article. 

by  Peter  Hughes 

Unless  there  is  a contribution  towards 
overhead  costs  — heat,  light,  power, 
clerical  help,  etc.  — a university  could 
readily  become  “research  poor.  ” 

- Sidney  Smith,  1955 

The  obtaining  of  adequate  resources 
for  research  is  the  greatest  problem 
facing  senior  Canadian  universities. 

The  payment  of  overhead  should  be 
immediately  implemented. 

- Claude  Bissell,  1964 

PROFESSORS  at  Canadian  universities 
have  recently  concluded  a major  un- 
dertaking — the  preparation  of  doz- 
ens of  proposals  for  the  federal  Net- 
works of  Centres  of  Excellence  (NCE) 
program.  Only  a few  of  these  propos- 
als will  succeed,  and  one  might  assume 
that  sympathy  for  the  universities  spon- 
soring the  losing  proposals  would  be 
in  order. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  sym- 
pathy is  not  in  order:  the  problems 
identified  by  Presidents  Bissell  and 
Smith  have  not  been  solved.  In  fact, 
they  have  gotten  worse  and,  as  a re- 
sult, teaching  income  is  more  and  more 
being  used  to  subsidize  re- 
search. 

The  federal  government  es- 
tablished the  NCE  program  to 
generate  world-class  research. 

The  program  may  even  meet 
its  objective,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  government  has  no  inten- 
tion of  paying  the  associated 
costs.  It  will  not  even  pay  the 
most  obvious  direct  cost  — that 
of  principal  investigators’  time 
— or  any  indirect  costs. 

Being  declared  a federal 
centre  of  excellence  is,  in  a 
business  sense,  to  receive  a 
poison  pill.  I seriously  doubt 
that  this  university  can  afford  the  fi- 
nancial implications  of  accepting  many 
NCE  dollars. 

Senior  officials  at  Canadian  univer- 
sities should  have  gotten  together  and 
developed  a memorandum  of  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  no  university  in 
Canada  would  be  associated,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  centre 
of  excellence  until  the  reimbursement 
of  costs  was  substantially  improved. 

But  precisely  the  opposite  happened. 
With  an  ardour  unseen  since  Helen  of 
Troy,  a thousand  Canadian  professors 
launched  their  research  ships.  They  did 
so  partly  on  their  personal  time  (pro- 
fessors see  this  as  being  “professional”) 
and  partly  on  university  time.  This  was, 
of  course,  consistent  with  the  propos- 
als themselves,  which  call  for  profes- 
sors to  work  very  hard  both  during  their 
personal  time  and  during  their  univer- 
sity time.  This  sort  of  “networking”  and 
“excellent  research”  is  supposed  to 
continue  for  four  years. 

NCE  bureaucracies  will  be  set  up. 
Predictably,  they  will  feign  ownership 
of  professors’  time  for  which  they  won’t 
pay,  of  research  for  which  they  will  only 
partly  pay  and  of  laboratories  that 
belong  to  the  universities.  Paradoxi- 
cally but  predictably,  the  direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  these  new  bureaucra- 
cies will  be  paid  in  full. 

Does  it  get  worse?  Yes.  One  newborn 
NCE  entity  has  just  billed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  for  $2,000,  presumably 
to  cover  its  proposal  expenses.  Will  the 
invoice  be  paid?  I’m  afraid  to  ask. 

Major  drain 

Were  it  not  for  the  serious  and  in- 
creasing misuse  of  teaching  income  to 
subsidize  research  income,  we  would 
have  to  close  our  research  operation. 


What  appear  to  be  sources  of  income 
are,  in  varying  degrees,  major  drains. 
Several  examples  will  suffice,  begin- 
ning with  the  three  federal  research 
councils. 

The  Natural  Sciences  & Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  (NSERC),  the 
Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  and 
the  Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC)  were 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  re- 
search is  essentially  an  aid  to  teach- 
ing. They  also  recognized  the  need  to 
serve  the  national  economic  interest 
by  sustaining  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  research  with  grants-in-aid  to 
appropriate  professors.  The  term  grant- 
in-aid  sounds  noble  enough,  but  note 
that  no  indirect  costs  were  to  be  cov- 
ered, and  that  the  most  obvious  cost 
— professorial  time  — was  not  to  be 
an  admissible  charge. 

The  Department  of  Supply  & Serv- 
ices (DSS),  the  nation’s  purchasing 
agent,  reimburses  universities  in  two 
important  cost  categories  that  the 
national  research  councils  do  not:  staff 
time  and  some  indirect  costs.  Our 
university  won  these  concessions  from 
DSS  in  hard-fought  negotiations. 
Payment  for  staff  time,  including 
benefits,  is  based  on  1/225  of  professo- 


rial salary,  on  the  premise  that  a pro- 
fessor’s salary  is  for  225  days  (45  weeks) 
of  teaching  and  research  each  year. 

However,  DDS  has  never  been 
sympathetic  to  paying  the  actual  cost 
of  research.  For  many  years  it  paid  over- 
head or  indirect  costs  at  a rate  of  30 
percent  of  salaries.  The  current  DSS 
overhead  rate  to  this  university,  65 
percent,  is  more  than  double  the  old 
rate  but  still  inadequate.  A quadrupling 
would  have  been  more  realistic.  The 
University  must  subsidize  all  research 
for  DSS  out  of  other  funds  — primar- 
ily those  for  teaching. 

(The  objective  of  DSS  is  not  to  fos- 
ter either  good  education  or  good  re- 
search. Its  aim  is  to  get  the  best  finan- 
cial and  legal  deal  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  buyer,  and  to  take  no  pris- 
oners. Example:  if  the  University  was 
to  propose  to  DSS  a one-year,  $10  con- 
tract to  develop  a cure  for 
cancer,  DSS  would  haggle 
about  the  price  and  require 
monthly  progress  reports.) 

Distortion 

In  Ontario,  the  establish- 
ment of  centres  of  excellence 
represents  a highly  visible 
means  of  funding  applied  sci- 
ence. The  research  itself  is  of 
very  high  quality.  The  province 
pays  a fraction  of  the  universi- 
ties’ indirect  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  centres.  However,  this  fraction 
is  65  percent  of  some  direct  costs  — a 
percentage  that  cannot  possibly  be  the 
total  indirect  cost.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  of  direct  costs  — the  sal- 
ary of  the  professor  leading  the  work 
— cannot  be  charged.  Compounding 
these  problems,  no  overhead  is  permit- 
ted on  the  salary  of  the  research  pro- 
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fessor  since  the  salary  itself  has  been 
deemed  nonexistent,  thus  further  dis- 
torting the  calculation  and  impeding 
the  recovery  of  the  indirect  but  very 
real  cost  of  the  research. 

In  this  way,  centres  of  excellence 
have  come  into  existence  claiming,  as 
one  of  their  assets,  professors  whose 
salaries  they  don’t  pay,  while  reimburs- 
ing the  universities  only  fractionally 
for  the  indirect  research  costs  incurred. 

One  thing  can  be  said  in  the  provin- 
cial government’s  favour:  it  recognized 
the  connection  between  long-term  eco- 
nomic strength  and  technological  re- 
search and  created  the  mechanisms  to 
dispense  this  funding,  in  the  apparent 
belief  that  there  were  none  already 
available. 

But  why  did  it  not  occur  to  the  prov- 
ince that  the  universities  themselves 
constituted  the  only  necessary  fund- 
ing mechanisms?  What  was  the  provin- 
cial motive  for  targeting  the  provincial 
universities  as  the  principal  recipients 
of  its  largess,  but  not  the  administrators 
of  it?  Could  it  have  been  that  by  refus- 
ing to  pay  for  major  components  of  both 
the  universities’  direct  and  indirect 
costs  of  this  new  research,  the  money 
saved  would  more  than  fund  a bunch 
of  new,  temporary  bureaucracies? 

Accounting 

An  analysis  of  how  research  income 
matches  research  cost  can  be  broken 
down  on  a customer-by-customer  ba- 
sis. We  frequently  accuse  our  two  tra- 
ditional customers,  students  and  the 
provincial  government,  of  not  paying 
their  bills.  Our  new  research  custom- 
ers, such  as  NCE,  make  no  pretense 
whatever  of  paying  their  bills. 

Undergraduate  students,  their  par- 
ents and  the  citizens  of  Ontario  are 
prepared  to  support,  either  directly 


through  academic  fees  or  indirectly 
through  taxes,  research  that  truly 
improves  undergraduate  course  con- 
tent. But  a great  deal  of  current  re- 
search does  not  meet,  nor  was  it  ever 
intended  to  meet,  this  simple  objective. 
There  is  a marked  distinction  between 
research  for  teaching  and  research  as 
an  end  in  itself. 


Being  declared 
a federal  centre 
of  excellence  is, 
in  a business 
sense,  to  receive 
a poison  pill. 


Teaching  income 
is  more  and  more 
being  used  to 
subsidize 
research. 


The  taxpayers  of  Ontario  are  also, 
one  assumes,  prepared  to  pay  for  some 
research  qua  research  in  universities. 
Whose  heart  was  not  gladdened  to  learn 
that  we  had  cultivated  Nobel-prize- 
winning  work  in  our  midst?  But  tax- 
payers also  have  a right  to  expect  — 
and  university  management  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  — a clear  accounting 
of  which  dollars  go  where.  There  is,  as 
far  as  I know,  no  accounting  mechan- 
ism within  the  University  to  distin- 
guish between  teaching  and  research 
dollars. 

When  I was  an  undergraduate,  I was 
told  that  my  fees  covered  about  one- 
third  the  cost  for  the  lecture  and  lab 
courses  I was  consuming.  The  provin- 
cial treasury  paid  most  of  the  rest,  with 
help  from  private  and  corporate  bene- 
factors. I have  no  idea  of  the  basis  on 
which  this  one-third  calculation  was 
made.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  my 
education  was  for  faculty  research? 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of 
its  annual  budget  of  more  than  $400 
million,  the  University  has  tradition- 
ally been  a relatively  simple  business 
in  terms  of  its  customers  and  its  serv- 
ices. Its  primary  product  has  been 
teaching,  its  customers  undergraduate 
students. 

However,  over  the  last  30  years, 
things  have  changed:  the  emphasis  on 
research  has  increased  and  the 
perception  that  universities  are  chron- 
ically underfunded  has  become  almost 
universally  accepted.  These  trends  are 
related  precisely  because  teaching 
income  subsidizes  research.  Under- 
funding  of  education  is  caused,  in  part, 
by  government  policies  that  fail  to 
recognize  the  full  cost  of  research. 

I’m  familiar  with  most  of  the  lofty 
arguments  for  how  research  helps 
teaching.  Some  of  them  even  have 
validity.  Research  does  indeed  help 
professors  to  teach  — or  it  might  do  so 
if  professors  were  not  so  busy  on  re- 
search that  they  sometimes  have  no 
time  to  conceive,  develop  or  even  teach 
courses.  And  we  always  say  “teaching 
and  research,”  not  “research  and  teach- 
ing,” thus  paying  lip-service  to  the  long- 
gone  credo.  We  have  a vice-president 
(research)  but  no  vice-president  (teach- 
ing), a research  board  but  no  teaching 
board,  an  office  of  research  administra- 
tion but  no  office  of  teaching  admini- 
stration. Most  important,  a young 
faculty  member  may  not  be  given  ten- 
ure unless  he  or  she  demonstrates 
major  research  talent. 

In  fact,  most  undergraduate  courses, 
especially  in  the  first  two  years,  would 
be  better  staffed  by  dedicated,  profes- 
sional teachers,  not  career  research- 
ers. In  the  end,  the  University  would 
get  more  teaching  and  better  teaching, 
for  less  money.  All  the  platitudes  to  the 
contrary  are  vocational  vanity. 

Setting  aside  false  modesty,  the 
academic  staff  (increasingly  becoming 
the  research  staff)  of  U of  T is  as  tal- 
ented, dedicated  and  productive  as  any 
research  staff  anywhere.  Finding  the 
proper  relationship  between  research 
and  teaching  is  not  a “people  problem.” 
It  is  a problem  in  our  fiscal  and  man- 
agement structure  — indeed,  in  our 
cultural  structure.  “The  University,” 
some  say,  “is  not  a business.”  The 
wrongness  here  is  evident.  If  money 
flows  in  and  services  flow  out,  the 
University  must  function  on  sound 
business  principles. 

Peter  Hughes  is  Cockburn  Professor  at 
the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies.  This 
is  the  first  of  a two-part  article.  In  the 
May  15  Bulletin,  Hughes  proposes  a 
four-part  action  plan  aimed  at  allevi- 
ating some  of  the  problems  presented 
above. 
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